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each. Vols. I. to VII. and Vol. LX. out of print. 


| It far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill 
of our publishers have been able to produce.— 
W.E. GLADSTONE. 

‘* Harper’s Young People ”’ is certainly the model 
paper for young folks. Everything about it is 
bright, attractive, and inspiring. Its articles are 
from the pens of the best writers, and its illus- 
trations are the work of the best artists. Such a 
| publication cannot have too wide a circulation.— 
Christian at Work, N.Y. 
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CONGRESS, 


IWVHE President is said to desire that his party 

should ‘‘take no backward step” at the coming 
session. This means, probably, that the McKINLEY 
bill should not be modified, that the election bill 
should be passed by the Senate, and perhaps that still 
more pensions shall be granted. This is not an im- 
probable report, and for two reasons: first, that any 
backward step would be injurious to the party pres- 
tige; and second, that our party system does not 
contemplate such a course as is urged upon the Re- 
publican party by some party journals. In England 
if the party of the ministry, or of the majority in 
Parliament, is defeated at the election, it loses control 
of legislation and administration. It does not re- 
main in possession of both when the ‘‘ mandate” of 
the people has been withdrawn. Such a question as 
is now proposed could not arise in England, because 
there, mutatis mutandis, the Congress which meets 
in December would be Democratic and not Republi- 
can. Under our system, however, the present Re- 
publican Congress continues, and does not under- 
take to serve as a Democratic locum tenens, or 
“warming- pan,” until the Democrats take posses- 
sion. The election is not supposed to have changed 
the views of Republicans upon any public question, 
nor their convictions of sound public policy, and as 
members of Congress are representatives of a party 
—that is, of those who hold certain views of public 
policy—not agents of a popular majority, this Con- 
gress will not act in opposition to the views which 
its members hold, and which it was elected to repre- 
sent. 

That a serious change of action would be injurious 
to the party prestige is obvious. A party which in 
September, after long deliberation and general pub- 
lic discussion, passed a tariff law based upon the 
highest protection as the most beneficent policy, but 
in December reconsidered its action, and confessed 
that it was entirely mistaken, would be effectually 
discredited?) The universal and just comment would 
be that a party capable of such stupendous blunder- 
ing was incompetent for the task of administration. 
Even if its action had involved no principle or con- 
viction, and had been determined solely by its view 
of the drift of public sentiment, such a monstrous 
misapprehension of public opinion would equally 
prove the practical incapacity of the party. In no 
way whatever could it gain by attempting to adjust 
its action to the result of the election. The attempt 
would concede either that the party was mistaken in 
its view of true public policy, or in its estimate of 
public feeling. In both cases it would demonstrate 
that it was unfit for control. Certainly it would not 
win public confidence as a safe depository of the 
power of the government. 

Moreover, the Republican party might deny that 
the result of the election was justly interpreted. It 
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is never easy to say precisely what determines a re- 
sult to which so many considerations contribute. The 
one definite and incontestable fact is that the Con- 
gressional elections show distrust of further Repub- 
lican legislation, and the proper patriotic policy of 
Congress at this session would be not to revoke or 
modify its recent acts, but passively to pass the ap- 
propriation bills, and leave as little embarrassment 
as possible for its successor. The rule should be with 
Congress as with the President. After an adverse 
popular verdict it need not try to do the work of an- 
other party, but it should not needlessly defy public 
opinion as manifested at the polls. There should be 
no “midnight judges” in legislation or in appoint- 
ments. The long delay between the election of a 
Congress and its assembling is one of the practical 
defects of our system, but a just sense of public pro- 
priety will prevent what would naturally be regard- 
ed as an outrage upon the country. Probably the 
McKINLEY bill will be left untouched this winter, 
and if the election bill should be passed in the Senate 
its opponents will prevent final action, unless the 
majority should resort to extreme measures, which 
would recoil upon the party. 


PARTY CHANGE. 


THE sudden rise and apparent strength at the polls 
in various parts of the country of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance are mainly important as the revelation of a ten- 
dency toward a reorganization of parties. The same 
tendency is shown in Massachusetts by the alliance 
of a great body of Republican tariff reformers with 
the Democratic party, and by a Republican absten- 
tion from voting, which show profound disgust with 
the party course. The situation in that State is the 
subject of a long letter in the New York Sun from a 
Democrat who represents the Democratic position in 
Massachusetts as a kind of usurpation by dudes and 
silk-stockings of the Democratic name. It is, how- 
ever, something very different. When ason of GaR- 
RISON’S, who shares all his father’s views upon the 
great American question of the last generation, sup- 
ports the Democratic ticket and rejoices in its suc- 
cess, and when the new list of Democratic Represent- 
atives from Massachusetts contains four men who 
have nothing whatever in common with the Demo- 
eratic party tradition, it is clear that in that State at 
least dudishness and silk-stockings explain nothing. 
The facts show that parties are undergoing change. 
In South Carolina also the regular Democratic or- 
ganization has been captured by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, which, while declaring for measures that are 
not accepted by Democrats anywhere as policies of 
their party, retains the worst Democratic traditions 
in the State. ROBERT SMALLS describes Mr. TILLMAN, 
just elected by the Farmers’ Alliance Governor of 
South Carolina, as ‘‘the personification of Red-shirt 
Democracy,” who “‘ organized the first Red-shirt Club 
in South Carolina, and led it in the bloody massacres 
at Hamburg and Ellenton.” 

The new Governor and his supporters are strong- 
ly opposed by the more intelligent Democrats in 
South Carolina, and his election indicates the disin- 
tegrating tendency. In Illinois and Nebraska and 
Kansas also the Farmers’ Alliance showed its force, 
and Mr. SPRINGER, of Illinois, who is among the 
Democratic aspirants for the Speakership of the next 
House, is reported to have said that should he be 
elected Speaker, he would treat the Farmers’ Alliance 
members as if they were Democrats—a remark which 
would show at least his belief that the Alliance is an 
important body. The movement in Massachusetts 
and that of the Farmers’ Alliance, however, while 
they both reveal the disposition for party change, are 
essentially different. In New England the change is 
toward a broader and wiser view of politics than that 
of the old Democrats, but in the West and South tow- 
ard an ignorant and reckless socialism. The stronger 
this latter tendency becomes, the more positive would 
be a movement toward a party combination of those 
who substantially agree upon leading public ques- 
tions. 

Republicans who hold the views of the Chicago 
Tribune on the tariff are obviously, upon one of the 
chief public issues, very much more in accord with 
the new Democratic Representatives from Massachu- 
setts than with the Republican Representatives. So 
Republican civil service reformers everywhere agree 
with the same Massachusetts Democratic Representa- 
tives. Mr. LODGE will find his new colleagues quite 
as earnest and practical friends of reform as he is 
himself, and very few Republican Representatives in 
Congress believe in the reform as heartily or will be- 
friend it so effectively as these newly elected Demo- 
crats. Meanwhile they will find very little in com- 
mon with the Democracy which has now obtained 
control in South Carolina, and will be as far from 
sympathizing with the politics of Tammany Hall and 
Governor HILL as honest Republicans. But they 
will be as strongly opposed as Mr. CLEVELAND to the 
McKINLEY policy and the dangerous pension excesses 
and the unwise election legislation of the Republican 
Congress. These are all signs of the relaxing hold 
of the old party organizations, and of the drift toward 
new combinations upon grounds of real agreement. 
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“T thought,” said an eminent Republican, ‘‘that we 
should pull through this year; but I was sure we 
should be smashed in °92.” 


“DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


THE appearance of General BooTH’s book, Darkest 
England, immediately after STANLEY’s Darkest Af 
rica, suggests a comparison which is not creditable to 
civilization. It is more startling that in the heart of 
civilization there should be unspeakable misery and 
wretchedness of every kind than that central Africa 
should be barbarous. Indeed, the story of no rear- 
guard of African savages could be more revolting 
than that which is told of the rear-guard of the expe- 
dition which civilized England sent out into savage 
Africa. The revelations of life in East London which 
have been made in recent years—and there has been 
no glimpse of it more striking and impressive than 
RUDYARD KIPLING’s story of ‘* Badalia”’ published in 
the last two numbers of HARPER’S WEEKLY—remind 
us that England of the nineteenth century has not 
left behind all the misery of the England of the 
eighteenth, which LEcky has described in painful 
detail. Indeed, if charity begins at home, the ques- 
tion will obtrude itself, whether the advantage to the 
world of devoting to the investigation and relief of 
the appalling mass of destitution and suffering of 
England itself all the money and skill and labor and 
heroism which has been spent in exploring the Dark 
Continent might not have been as great. 

Such a question is perilously near that of the ala- 
baster box of ointment. But it is certain that one of 
the troubles of our civilization is the misdirection 
both of philanthropic means and money, and there 
is no expenditure which is regarded with more uni- 
versal satisfaction as permanently wise than that 
which is intelligently devoted to the relief of misfor- 
tune. General Bootu’s scheme for the succor of 
London wretchedness and poverty and crime is very 
simple, and not in the least new. Its source is the 
conviction that the first step in the treatment of star- 
vation is not an appeal to the moral consciousness, 
but a loaf of bread. It is, indeed, a general develop- 
ment and application of the principle in temperance 
reform that abstinence must be made just as pleasant 
and comfortable as tippling; that the warm, cheer- 
ful, and enticing saloon must be set off by the bright, 
comfortable, and attractive club. Friendly fires and 
games and books and magazines, and drinks that 
cheer but not inebriate, must be constantly, wisely, 
and cheaply opposed to the grog-shop. It is idle to 
suppose that in a hard-working community sermons 
and exhortations and cold and cheerless chambers 
will contend successfully with the sociability and 
stimulus of the saloon. ; 

General Boorn, in this spirit, proposes that the 
poor who will work shall be fed, and that the class 
which will not work shall be sequestered from the 
opportunity of lawless mischief. He would have a 
simple organization of grades of Jabor and laborers, 
suburban farms, and chances of industrial activity 
and amusement. To begin the work, he would have 
a sum large enough to assure the trial, which must 
be made by experts who understand the condition of 
such a work, and the character and life of the people 
who are to be benefited. His proposal is timely, for 
the question has been long and carefully studied in 
London; and the experiments of the People’s Palace, 
the Ragged Schools, and Polytechnic Institutes show 
the direction of public interest and sympathy. The 
response to his proposition has been very general, 
and the Queen, without committal to any particular 
scheme, expresses her approval of the purpose. It is 
at least another sign of the awakening consciousness 
that comfort, intelligence, riches, and opportunity 
are the keepers of their brothers’ destitution, squalor, 
suffering, and sin, and belongs to a general impulse 
and endeavor in the nineteenth century of which 
LEcKY’s story of the eighteenth shows no sign. 


PARNELL’S LEADERSHIP. 


Mr. PARNELL’S continued leadership does not help 
the situation. Mr. Davitt says truly that “the eri- 
sis into which Mr. PARNELL has precipitated the 
home-rule movement is the gravest which has con- 
fronted it for the last ten years.”” The movement has 
no representative in whose absolute honesty there is 
more universal confidence than in Mr. Davitt’s. 
Denunciation of him and deprecation of permitting a 
man’s private life to affect his public standing are 
wholly unavailing. It is not forgotten that Mr. Par- 
NELL, in an assembly of gentlemen such as Parlia- 
ment is presumed to be, quietly acknowledged that 
he had deliberately lied to carry a point. The offence 
of which he has been solemnly proclaimed to be 
guilty, and which he has practically confessed, is at- 
tended with circumstances which cover him both 
with ridicule and infamy. It is not to be dismissed 
with an allusion to NELSON and WELLINGTON. It 
does not disappear in a volley of enthusiastic shouts 
adopting florid resolutions. It is not condoned by 
his unquestionable ability and power as a political 
leader. The English home-rule party is distinctively 
a moral party in the sense of comprising those who 
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require that political leaders shall not be conspicuous 
and shameless offenders against domestic purity. 

We have heard the case of CHARLES JAMES Fox 
cited. A hundred years ago in England Fox was 
the great Whig leader. He was a man of immense 
popularity in his party, of generous nature and win- 
ning manner. His powers were extraordinary. 
BURKE called him the most brilliant and successful 
debater the world ever saw, and Dr. JOHNSON de- 
clared that it was difficult to decide whether England 
was governed by the sceptre of GEORGE the Third or 
the tongue of CHARLES Fox. He was also the most 
notorious and desperate gambler of his time, and a 
man of irregular life. But his political leadership 
was not affected by his life, and when he died 
WorDSWORTH wrote the famous lines in which he 
places him among the ‘‘ great and good.” It must be 
remembered that there was no revolting public sean- 
dal in the life of Fox, and his gaming and dissipation 
were condoned by the general practice and public 
sentiment of his time. No comparison can be drawn 
between the cases of the two men. PARNELL cannot 
be excused by the precedent of Fox. 

The universal protest of the religious press, which 
may be called the press of the English home-rule 
party, sustains the strong words of MICHAEL DavIrv. 
There is evidently a feeling of disgust that a man 
who led so great a cause as that of a whole people, 
who was so greatly trusted and so loyally followed, 
was willing to betray it by a peculiarly base personal 
delinquency. The vehement insistence of his Irish 
lieutenants and the Irish associations upon his reten- 
tion of the leadership is evidently in accord with his 
own feelings and wishes. But it would be impossible 
for Mr. GLADSTONE to share a political leadership 
with a man whose offences must be so morally re- 
pugnant to him, and so odious in the eyes of those 
who are distinctively Gladstonians. It may be that 
there is no man adequately fit to succeed to the Irish 
leadership. But, on the other hand, PARNELL’S con- 
tinued leadership must divide his party, and a divid- 
ing line which should run between England and Ire- 
land would be disastrous to the party. It is another 
illustration of what is called the mockery of fate that 
the Irish cause, which is of such vital importance, 
which has had such remarkable leaders and advo- 
cates, and which has so long unsuccessfully pressed 
its claim, at the very moment when it had secured a 
large English support, and the sympathy of the chief 
of living English statesmen, and under a most skil- 
ful and trusted leader had advanced so far as almost 
to be assured of triumph, should suddenly be checked 
and retarded not by its enemies, but by that leader 
himself. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


THE first year’s experience of Barnard College—the Co- 
lumbia ‘‘ Annex ”—is so gratifying that its trustees now pro- 
pose to raise a fund to place its permanence beyond ques- 
tion. The Barnard College is an educational institution of 
the highest character for women. It affords them all the 
advantages of Columbia College. The instruction is con- 
ducted by members of the Columbia faculty, and the his- 
tory of the year demonstrates both the desire for such in- 
struction among the young women of the city and the large 
number of students that may be justly anticipated. 

Fortunately there has been no contention over the question 
of co-education. Undoubtedly there are excellent arguments 
to be offered for that course, fortified by experience, but the 
friends of Barnard College have wisely preferred to aim at the 
essential object, and to leave unnecessary controversies aside. 
The great purpose of the movement is to secure to young 
women the best instruction in the highest studies, and this 
has been attained thus far in the most satisfactory manner, 
In providing for it the fact was borne in mind that Barnard 
College is situated not in Arcadia nor in Utopia, but in 
New York, and that it is designed for women who have 
been bred generally in that city, and in the usual social tra- 
ditions, 

The appeal of the trustees is made to that intelligent gen- 
erosity which seldom fails in a prosperous American com- 
munity. It is true that appeals for money for every kind of 
purpose are incessant. But it is no less true that the ability 
to respond to them is constantly increasing. It is as true of 
meritorious objects as of the poor that we have them always 
with us. But that is not a reason for neglecting them. 
Barnard College, indeed, is its own best advocate. In this 
century New York is a very imperfect continental metropolis 
until it opens to women the amplest opportunities for the 
highest education. 


CHILDREN’S PARKS. 


Dvrtne the last summer, by the exertions of a few ladies 
and gentlemen, play-grounds were provided for poor chil- 
dren upon vacant lots in the city. The result in pleasure 
and health to the little waifs was so evident, and the enter- 
prise was so humane and seasonable, that it has led to ex- 
cellent results. A society to secure parks and play-grounds 
for children has been incorporated, composed of persons 
who are both familiar with the situation of the poorer peo- 
ple of the city and intelligently devoted to their relief. As 
stated in the World, ‘‘The object of the incorporators is to 
secure sufficient ‘vacant lots and pieces of ground in differ- 
ent parts of the city to provide adequate play-grounds for 
the thousands of poor children who have no private or pub- 
lic -arks at their disposal, and to fit these places up with 

stic apparatus, swings, ball-grounds, and other affairs 
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dear to youngsters’ hearts, and maintain them absolutely free 
of cost.” 

The movement for small parks in the crowded parts of 
the city was successfully made during the Mayoralty of Mr. 
Hewitt, and the sum of $1,000,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose. It is thought twenty or thirty such parks as 
are now proposed might be maintained by the income of 
this sum. They are to be laid out simply as play-grounds, 
and the spectacle of last summer in the hilarious enjoyment 
of the children was very touching. There must be some 
supervision, of course, but the project is not an experiment. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and it is one of the happiest 
suggestions of the charitable and humane spirit of the time. 

In Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men one of the 
shrewdest observations is that of the unsmiling aspect of the 
denizens of East London. They never laughed. There 
was no gayety, no amusement in their lives. Even when 
not starving they did not smile. The utter aridity, the dry 
monotony of a life without enteriainment, was appalling, 
and it is vividly treated by the author. The proposed parks 
for the thirty thousand chiidren of the tenement-houses in 
New York will keep them shouting and laughing. Good- 
nature and good morals go together, and the poor children’s 
play-grounds will be nurseries of civilization. 


HOT POLITICS. 


THE political excitement in New Hampshire is very great, 
and the State seems to be threatened with two Legislatures. 
The question is complicated, and can be understood by care- 
ful consideration, for it turns on the interpretation of a law. 
The legal point has been already submitted to Judge Hoar, 
ex- Attorney-General under GRANT, and Mr. W. G. Russetr, 
of Boston, two of the most eminent counsel in New England, 
and they favor a view of the law which would enable the 
Democrats to organize the Legislature. The political char- 
acter of the Legislature is of great importance, as it will elect 
the Governor and a United States Senator. 

The Republican side of the controversy is unfortunate 
because it is conducted by Senator CHANDLER, and, however 
correct his position may be, his name is so inextricably as- 
sociated in the popular mind with party sharp practice that 
his action will be regarded as mere partisan intrigue. Mr. 
CHANDLER, in his letter to the 7ribune, lays great stress 
upon the point that the law authorizes the Clerk of the last 
House to make up the roll of the new Legislature. But the 
Clerk of the last House is now resident in Maine, and Mr. 
CHANDLER and his friends insist that he should not make 
up the roll. 

As he is a Republican and an upright man, the energy of 
this opposition iz not understood until it is known also that 
the Assistant Clerk is a man who is supposed to be more 
amenable to purely party considerations than the Clerk, and 
therefore to be more trusted to make up a Republican roll. 
The law, however, does not contemplate the case of absence 
of the Clerk, and makes no provision for the exercise of au- 
thority by the Assistant Clerk. The situation is very un- 
certain. But anything like snap judgments and arbitrary 
methods would be very fatal to the side that adopted them. 
Let the courts and not the caucus interpret the law. 


THE CORONET OR THE CROWN. 


THE gossip about Governor H1i1 and the Senatorship re- 
calls a familiar passage in Julius Cesar, “IT saw Mark An- 
tony offer him a crown; yet ‘twas not a crown neither; 
*twas one of these coronets, and, as I told you, he put it by 
once; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it.” The doubt that perplexes the Democratic Caesar of 
the moment is whether to take the coronet is to risk the 
crown; whether to accept the Senatorship is to hazard the 
Presidency; and again, whether to put aside the Senatorship 
is to lose both the Presidency and the Governorship. 

The Governor is not aided in making a choice by the va- 
rious exhortations around him. He knows that the friends 
who urge him not to go to the Senate are less mindful of 
friendship for him than of hostility to Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
would regard the Governor’s acceptance of the Senatorship 
as a virtual abandonment of the contest for the Presidential 
nomination. As their object is the defeat of Mr. CLEVELAND, 
they feel that the Governor’s acceptance of the Senatorship 
would be interpreted as evidence of his belief that nothing 
can prevent Mr. CLEVELAND’s nomination. But the more 
urgent their opposition to his acceptance, the more certain 
they make this interpretation. 

On the other hand the wary Governor sees that the urgency 
for his acceptance of the Senatorship comes in large part 
from those who wish to see him tumbled up stairs out of Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s way. Some of them allege, indeed, that the 
Senate would make him better known to the country as a 
sagacious public man and incomparable party leader. But 
he reflects, probably, that it would do no more in this way 
for him than it has done for other public men and party 
leaders, for none of whom has it proved to be the gate of the 
White House. Meanwhile the people of New York ought 
to be grateful to the good Governor for his gracious inten- 
tion to be either their Senator or their President. 


THE SALE OF JUSTICE. 


AmoneG the crimes of Tammany Hall there is none baser 
than the sale of judgeships. It is a sale made under the 
name of political assessments, and the price of some seats is 
stated, without contradiction, to have been several thousands 
of dollars. It is such undoubted facts which make it as- 
tounding that respectable citizens should have been willing, 
as they were, to urge upon their fellow-citizens the support 
of Tammany as the security of able, honest, and vigorous 
municipal administration. The political judgment of no 
man who deliberately put his name to that assertion ought 
to be trusted hereafter. 

The Court of Appeals has declared such assessments to be 
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unlawful and criminal. The statute defines legitimate ex- 
penses in elections, and contributions beyond such sums are 
judicially declared to be ‘‘criminal, void, and contrary to * 
public policy and the welfare of the community.” This is 
but common-sense. But it is publicly stated that one of the 
candidates at the late election paid five thousand dollars 
himself, while ten thousand more were contributed on his 
behalf. When DantiEL WeBsTER permitted his friends to 
raise thousands of dollars for his benefit while he was in 
public life, the question was never answered, how can his 
public duty be properly discharged in cases where his pe- 
cuniary benefactors are interested ? 

JoHN Quincy ADAMS was of another mind. When he 
was appointed chairman of a committee of the House of 
Representatives to investigate the United States Bank, he 
disposed of all his pecuniary interest in the bank. That 
was probably Sunday-school politics, but it was the act of a 
great patriot. When Tammany Hall selects judges who, as 
candidates, will pay heavy assessments, it sells justice, which 
was a complaint against King Jonn as a crime against lib- 
erty. When a judge occupies a seat on the bench for which 
ten thousand dollars have been paid ‘‘on his behalf,” he sits 
in golden chains to please a patron, not to do justice for the 
people. 


PERSONAL. 


On Thursday of this week the London Graphic comes 
of age, the first number having been issued on December 
4, 1869. To celebrate this event a dinner will be given in 
the Hétel Metropole, at which Professor HERKOMER, R.A., 
will preside. At the dinner a testimonial will be presented 
to Mr. W. L. THoMAs, the managing director, who founded 
the Graphic, and to whose energy and ability the success is 
mainly attributable. 

—Miss Vipa D. ScUDDER, who is a teacher at Wellesley 
College, and has become quite well known as a writer and 
student of literature, is a niece of HORACE SCUDDER. She 
was born in southern India, where her parents were mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, and in her infaney she 
lost her father, who was drowned while trying to swim a 
river that had been swelled by the treacherous floods of a 
tropical rainy season. Miss SCUDDER is young and pretty, 
and is deeply interested in philanthropic work among her 
Sex. 

—RvupyarD KIPLine’s peculiar Christian name is said 
to have had its origin in the fact that his father and mo- 
ther plighted their troth on the banks of Lake Rudyard. 

—Dr. AusTIN Scott, who has been Professor of History 

and Political Economy at Rutgers College, is now elected 
President of that institution to sneceed President GATEs. 
He is about forty years old, and a gradnate of Yale Col- 
lege. After studying abroad, he helped arrange materials 
for BANCROFT’s History of the Constitution, and later, while 
Associate Professor of History at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, organized the Seminary of American History. 
LoLA KIRSCHNER is the real name of the young wo- 
man who writes under the pseudonyme of Ossip Sehubin. 
In spite of the familiarity with diplomatic life which she 
shows in her books, she lives in a quiet Bohemian village, 
and published her first book before she was twenty-one. 

—General BUTLER possesses a lucky gift of falling asleep 
at short notice, no matter what his surroundings and ac- 
commodations may be. This faculty is said to stand him 
in good stead on his stumping tours, when he must spend 
much of the night in travelling. 

—Mr. JAMES RussELL LOWELL has yieldeil to his phy- 
sician’s orders, and given up the course of lectures he had 
intended delivering on “The Old English Dramatists,” .at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The labor and strain the 
work would involve were considered to be too much for 
him in the present state of his health. 

—It is said that the visitors to the tomb of “TI. H.,” on 
Cheyenne Mountain, have adopted the fashion which has 
long been prevalent in Pére la Chaise and a few other for- 
eign cemeteries, and deposit their cards among the stones of 
the cairn that marks the poet’s resting-place. 

—The habits of the household of the Emperor of Ger- 
many are very simple. They rise early, the Empress break- 
fasting alone with the Emperor. There is no lunch, but 
the royal family, and, in consequence, the whole court, 
dine at one o’clock. At five o’clock tea is served, a plain 
supper is eaten two or three hours later, and the Emperor 
and Empress are rarely out of bed later than ten o’clock. 

—The Secretary of the Society for the Collegiate Instruec- 
tion of Women, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, pronounces that the 
last year has been the most encouraging in the history of 
the society. For the first time the certificate of Master of 
Arts has been awarded, and the standard of scholarship 
has been raised. 

—M. SaInt-SaEns urges that the projected monument to 
Bizet, the author of Carmen, shall consist only of a bust 
upon a pedestal. He alleges as his reason for this wish 
that the modern male costume is too ugly to bear being 
reproduced in seulpture. The sum already raised for the 
monument is 20,000 frances. 

—The death is announced of the celebrated French 
painter JOHN LEWIS Browy, in his sixty-second year. For 
nine years he was a member of the Society of French Water- 
color Painters, and he received numerous medals as well as 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. He was especially noted 
for his pictures of horses in his military and sporting paint- 
ings. 

—Mr. CHARLES STANLEY REINHART will hold an exhibi- 
tion of two hundred of his original drawings at REICHARD 
& Co.’s galleries, No. 226 Fifth Avenue (opposite Hotel 
Brunswick), from December 4th to 18th. The public and 
the readers of HARPER & BrotHERs’ publications are to be 
congratulated on the opportunity which will thus be given 
them of studying more intimately the work of this distin- 
guished artist, with which they have been pleasantly fa- 
miliar for the past twenty years. Mr. REINTIART was the 
recipient of a first gold medal and a second silver medal at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. To him was also awarded 
the first gold (Temple) medal at Philadelphia. He is a 
member of the Society of American Artists, of the Paris As- 
sociation of American Artists, of the New York Water-color 
Society, aud the New York Etching Club. 
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CHASING A MAJOR-GENERAL. 


THE car had been side-tracked at Fort 
Keough, and on the following morning the 
porter shook me, and announced that it was 
five o’clock. An hour later I stepped out on 
the rear platform, and observed that the sun 
would rise shortly, but that meanwhile the 
air was chill, and that the bald square-topped 
hills of the ‘‘bad Jands” cut rather hard 
against the gray of the morning. Presently 
a trooper galloped up with three led-horses, 
which he tied to astake. I inspected them, 
and saw that one had a ‘‘ cow saddle,” which 
I recognized as an experiment suggested by 
the general. The animal bearing it had a 
threatening look, and I expected a repetition 
ot a performance of a few days before, when 
I had chased the general for over three hours, 
making in all twenty-eight miles. 

Before accepting au invitation to accom- 
pany an Indian commission into the North- 
west I had asked the general quietly if this 
was a ‘‘horseback” or a “wagon outfit.” 
‘He had assured me that he was not a ‘* wagon 
man,” and I indeed had heard before that he 

;was not. There is always a distinction in 
‘the army between wagon men and men who 
‘go without wagons by transporting their 
supplies on pack animals. The wagon men 
have always acquired more reputation as 
travellers than Indian fighters. In a trip to 
the Pine Ridge Agency I had discovered that 
General Miles was not committed to any 
strained theory of how mounted men should 
be moved. Any settled purpose he might 
have about his movements were all locked 
up in a desperate desire to ‘‘get thar.” Be- 
ing a little late in leaving a point on the rail- 
road, I rode along with Lieutenant Guilfoil, 
of the Ninth, and we moved at a gentle trot. 
-Presently-we-met-a-citizen-in- a~wagon,and 
he, upon observing the lieutenant in uniform, 
pulled up his team and éxcitedly inquired, 

‘* What's the matter, Mr. Soldier?” 

Guilfoil said nothing was the matter that 
he knew of. 

“*Who be you’uns after?” 

“No one,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Well, I just saw a man go whirling up 
this ere valley with a soldier tearin’ after 
him fit to kill” (that was the general’s order- 
ly), ‘‘and then comes a lot more soldiers just 
a-smokin’, and I sort of wondered what the 
man had done.” 

We laughed, and remarked that the gen- 
eral must be riding pretty hard. Other cit- 
izens we met inquired if that man was a 
lunatic or a criminal. The idea of the sol- 
diers pursuing a man in citizen’s clothes fur- 
thered the idea, but we assured them that 
it was only General Miles going somewhere. 

All of these episodes opened my eyes to 
the fact that if 1 followed General Miles I 
would have to do some riding such as I had 
rarely done before. In coming back to the 
railroad we left the Pine Ridge Agency in 
the evening without supper, and I was care- 
ful to get an even start. My horse teetered 
and wanted to gallop, but I knew that the 
twenty-eight miles would have to be done at 
full speed, so I tried to get him down toa fast 
trot, which gait I knew would last better; but 
in the process of calming him down to a trot I 
lost sight of the general and his orderly as they 
went tearing like mad over a hill against the 
last gleam of the sunset. I rode at a very 
rapid trot over the hills in the moonlight for 
over three hours, but I never saw the general 
again until I met him at dinner. Then I 
further concluded that if I followed the gen- 
eral I would have no time to regait my 
horses, but must take them as I found them, 
gallop or trot. So on this cool morning at 
Keough I took observations of the horses 
which were tied to the post, with my mind 
full of misgivings. 

Patter, patter, patter—clank, clank, clank 
—up comes the company of Cheyenne scouts, 
who are to escort the general, fine-looking 
tall young men, with long hair, and mounted 
on small Indian ponies. They were dressed 
and accoutred as United States soldiers, and 
they fill the eye of a military man until no- 
thing is lacking. Now the general steps out 
of the car and hands the commission into a 
six-mule ambulance. I am given a horse, 
and mounting, we move off over the plain 
and into the hills. The sun comes stream- 
ing over the landscape, and the general is 
thinking about this old trail, and how years 
before he had ploughed his way through the 
blinding snow to the Lame Deer fight. Iam 
secretly wishing that it would occupy his 
mind more fully, so that my breakfast might 
settle at the gentle gait we are going, but 
shortly he says, ‘‘It’s sixty miles, and we 
must move along.” We break into a gallop. 
The landscape is gilded by the morning sun, 
and the cool of the October air makes it a 
perfect thing; but there are elements in the 
affair which complicate its perfection. The 
‘* bad lands ” are rough, and the general goes 
down a hill with even more rapidity than up 
it. The horses are not the perfect animals 
of the bridle-path, but poor old cavalry brutes, 
procured by the government under the old 
contract system, by which the government 
pays something like $125 for a $60 horse. 
This could be remedied by allowing the offi- 
cers of each regiment to buy their own horses; 
but in our army nothing is remedied, because 
a lot of nice old gentlemen in Washington 
are too conservative to do anything but eat 
and sleep. There is a bit of human nature 
at the bottom of our army organization, and 
where is the man who can change that? Men 
who were the very jewels of the profession 
years ago have reached in due time the upper 
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grades of rank, and occupy the bureaus of 
the department. These men who have ac- 
quired rank, years, and discretion naturally 
do nothing, and with sedate gravity insist 
that no one else shall do anything. The am- 
bitious young men have to wait patiently for 
their retirement, and in process of waiting 
they, too, become old and conservative. Old 
soldiers are. pardonable rubbish, since sol- 
diers, like other men, must age and decay, 
the only distinction being that youthful vig- 
or is of prime importance to a soldier, while 
in the case of the citizen any abatement of 
vigor is rewarded by being shelved. What 
to do with old soldiers is a problem which I 
will hand over to the economists as being be- 
yond my depth. But to return to the going 
down hill. General Miles has acquired his 
knowledge of riding from wild Indians, and 
wild Indians go up hill and down hill as a 
matter of course at whatever gait they hap- 
pen to be travelling. He would make his 
horse climb a tree with equal gravity if he 
was bound that way. The general has known 
Indians to ride for two days and a night at a 
rapid gallop, and it never occurs to him that 
he cannot do anything which any one else 
can; so he spurs along, and we go cutting 
around the coulies and bluffs like frighten- 
ed antelopes or mad creatures. The escort 
strings out behind. This is observed with a 
grim humor by the general, who desires no- 
thing so much as to leave his escort far in 
the rear. He turns in his saddle, and see- 
ing the dust of the escort far behind, says: 
‘‘Shake up the young men a little; do ‘em 
good. They get sleepy;” and away we go. 
It is over thirty miles to the first relay sta- 
tion, or courier’s camp, and another problem 
looms up. The general’s weight is over 200 
pounds, and I confess to 215 avoirdupois, 
and,.as_I have before remarked, my horse 


_Was not an Irish hunter, so my musing took 


a seridus ‘vein. It is all very well for a ma- 
jor-general to ride down a cavalry horse, but 
if such an accident were to happen to me, 
then my friends in the cavalry would crown 
me with thorns. Two hundred and fifteen 
pounds requires a great deal more careful at- 
tention than a one-hundred.and-forty-pound 
wasp-waisted cavalryman. What the latter 
can do with impunity would put me on foot 
—a thing that happened some ten years since 
in this very State of Montana, and a thing I 
have treasured in mind, and will not have 
repeated. So I brought the old horse down 
to a trot, and a good round trot eats up a 
road in short order. Your galloper draws 
away from you, but if the road is long enough, 
you find that you are at his heels. 

After a good day’s ride of something like 
sixty miles, we met a troop of the Eighth 
Cavalry near its camp on the Tongue River, 
and the general is escorted in. The escorts 
draw into line, salute, and the general is duly 
deposited in a big Sibley tent; and I go away 
on the arms of some ‘‘cavalry kids” (as young 
lieutenants are called) to a hole in the ground 
(a dugout) where they are quartered. On 
the following morning I am duly admonish- 
ed that if my whereabouts could have been 
ascertained on the previous evening, the 
expedition would have continued to the 
camp of the First Cavalry. I do not think 
the general was unduly severe, desiring sim- 
ply to shift the responsibility of the procras- 
tination on to other shoulders, and mean- 
while being content to have things as they 
were. I was privately thanked, by the citi-. 
zen members of the commission for the delay 
I had caused, since they had a well-grounded 
conviction that sixty miles a day in an army 
ambulance was trouble enough. After some 
sarcasm by a jolly young sub, to the effect 
that ‘‘if one wants to call a citizen out of a 
tent, one must ring a dinner-bell,” we were 
again mounted and on the way. I was bad- 
ly mounted that day, but able to participate 
in the wild charge of forty-five miles to the 
Lame Deer camp, near the Cheyenne Agency. 
The fifty Cheyenne scouts and a troop of the 
Eighth were in escort. 

By a happy combination I was able to add 
greatly to my equestrian knowledge on this 
ride. It bappened in this way; but I must 
explain. Some years ago I had occasion to 
ride a stock saddle (the cow-boy article), and 
with all the positiveness of immature years, 
I held all other trees and all other methods 
of riding ina magnificent contempt. Later 
on I had to be convinced that a great many 
young cavalry officers in our service were 
the most daring and perfect riders, and that 
the McClelland saddle was the proper thing. 
I even elaborated a theory in explanation of 
all this, which I had duly shattered for me 
when I came East and frequented a New 
York riding academy, where-a smiling pro- 
fessor of the art assured me that cow-boys 
and soldiers were the worst possible riders. 
Indeed, the sneers of the polite European 
were so superlative that I dared not even 
doubt his statements. Of course I never 
quite understood how my old champions of 
the cattle range and the war trail could pick 
things off the ground while in full career, or 
ride like mad over the cut banks and bowl- 
ders, if they were such desperately bad riders; 
and I never was able to completely under- 
stand why my European master could hardly 
turn in his saddle without tumbling off. But 
still he reduced me to submission, and I ceased 
even todoubt. I changed my style of riding, 


in deference to a public sentiment, and got 
my legs tucked up under my chin, and learn- 
ed to loose my seat at every alternate foot- 
fall, and in time acquired a balance which 
was as secure as a pumpkin on-the side of a 
barrel. Thus equipped with all this know- 


ledge and my own saddle, I went out to the 
Northwest with the purpose of introducing 
a little revolution in cavalry riding. Things 
went swimmingly foratime. The interpret- 
ers and scouts watched my riding with min- 
gled pity and scorn, but I knew they were 
unenlightened, and in no way to be regarded 
seriously. The general was duly amused by 
my teetering, and suggested to the smiling es- 
cort officers that *‘ he has lived so long abroad, 
you know,” ete., all of which I did not mind, 
for my faith in the eternal art of the thing 
was complete. Now to tell how I discov- 
ered that I was riding a seat which was no 
seat at all, and was only retained by a series 
of happy accidents, I will continue. While 
at the head of the column, where I could see 
the deep ruts in the road and the bowlders, 
aud could dodge the prairie-dog holes, it was 
simple enough; but my horse being a very 
clumsy galloper, and beginning to blow un- 
der the pace, I began to pull up, calculating 
to get a sharp trot, and overhaul the column 
when it slowed down. The column of sol- 
diers dashed by, and the great cloud of dust 
rose up behind them which always follows 
a herd of animals in the West. Being no 
longer able to see, the only thing to do under 
the circumstances was to give my horse his 
head, and resign myself to the chances of a 
gopher hole, if it was foreordained that my 
horse should find one. ‘True to his instincts, 
my old cavalry horse plunged into the ranks. 
You cannot keep a troop horse out of the 
ranks. They know their place, and seek it 
with the exactitude of water. If the cavalry 
tactics are ever changed, the present race of 
horses will have to be sold, because, while 
you can teach a horse anything, you cannot 
unteach him. 

In front I could see two silhouettes of sol- 
diers tearing along, and behind could hear 
the heavy pounding of the troop horses, the 
clank of arms, the snorts and heavy breath- 
ings. I could hardly see my horse’s head, 
to say nothing of the ground in front. Here 
is where the perfect grip with the thighs is 
wanted, and here is where the man who is 
bundled up like a ball on his horse’s back is 
in imminent danger of breaking his neck. 
I felt like a pack on a government mule, and 
only wished I had some one to ‘‘ throw the 
diamond hitch over me.” The inequalities 
of the road make your horse plunge and go 
staggering sidewise, or down on his knees, 
and it is not at all an unusual thing for a 
cavalryman to upset entirely, though nothing 
short of a total turn-over will separate a vet- 
eran soldier from his horse. After a few 
miles of these vicissitudes I gained the head 
of the column, and when the pace slackened I 
turned the whole thing over in my mind,anda 
great light seemed to shine through the whole 
subject. For a smooth road and a trotting 
horse, that European riding-master was right; 
but when you put a man in the dust or smoke, 
over the rocks and cut banks, on the ‘* buck- 
ing” horse, or where he must handle his wea- 
pons or his céeta, he must have a seat on his 
mountas tight as a stamp on an envelope, and 
not go washing around like a shot in a bot- 
tle. Ina park or on a country road, where 
a man has nothing to do but give his undi- 
vided attention to sticking on his saddle, it 
has its advantages. An Indian or a cow-boy 
could take the average park rider off from 
his horse, scalp him, hang him on a bush, and 
never break a gallop. Ido not wish to seem 
intolerant, because I will say that the most 
beautiful horse and the most perfect horse- 
man | have ever seen was the bay gelding 
Partisan and his rider in the high-school 
class at the recent Horse Show in New York; 
but I do insist that no one shall for a mo- 
ment imagine that the American style of rid- 
ing is not the firmest of all seats. 

With a repetition of the military forms, 
we reached the cavalry camp on the Lame 
Deer Creek. This is an old battle-ground 
of the general’s—his last fight with the Chey- 
ennes, where, as the general puts it, we *‘ kick- 
ed them out of their blankets in the early 
morning.” These Indians recognize him as 
their conqueror, and were allied with him in 
the Nez Percé campaign. One old chief 
pointed to the stars on his shoulder-strap, 
and charged him to remember that they 
helped to put them there. 

That night was very cold, and I slept bad- 
ly, so at an early hour I rolled out of my 
blankets and crawled into my clothes. I 
stepped out of my tent,and saw that the stars 
were yet visible and the light of the morning 
warming up to chase the gray shadows over 
the western hills. Three tight little cavalry 
soldiers came out on the parade, and blew 
three bugles as hard as ever they could to an 
unappreciative audience of sleepy soldiers 
and solemn hills. I walked down past the 
officers’ row, and shook the kinks out of my 
stiffened knees. Everything was as quietly 
dismal as only a sleeping camp can be. The 
Sibley containing General Miles showed no 
signs of life,and until he arose this little mili- 
tary solar system would not revolve. I be- 
thought me of the irregulars. They were 
down in the river bottom—Lieutenant Casey 
and his Indian scouts. I knew that Casey 
had commanded Indian scouts until his tem- 
per was as refined as beaten gold,so I thought 
it safer to arouse him than any one else,and, 
walking down,I scratched at his tent—which 
is equivalent to knocking—and received a 
rather loud and surly inquiry as to what I 
wanted. My sensitive nature was so shocked 
by this that, like the bad actor, I had hopes 
for no more generous gift than a cigarette. 
I was let into the Sibley, and saw the ground 
covered with blanketed forms. One of the 
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swathed forms sat up,and the captain allowed 
he wanted to get up in the night, but that ever 
since Lieutenant Blank had shot at the order- 
ly he was afraid to move about in the gloom. 
Lieutenant B. sat up and denied the impeach- 
ment. Another officer arose and made some 
extended remarks on the unseemly disturb- 
ance at this unreasonable hour. To pass over 
these inequalities of life, I will say that the 
military process of stiffening a man’s back- 
bone and reducing his mind to a logarithm 
breeds a homogeneous class whom we all 
know. They have small waists, and their 
clothes fit them; they are punctilious; they 
respect forms, and always do the dignified 
and proper thing at the particular instant,and 
never display their individuality except on 
two occasions: one is the field of battle and 
the-other is before breakfast. Some bright 
fellow will one day tell in print the droll stock 
anecdotes of the United States army, and 
you'll all agree that they are good. They are 
better, though, if you sit in a Sibley on a cold 
morning while the orderly boils the coffee; 
and are more fortunate if you have Ned Casey 
to embellish what he calls the international 
complications which arose from the bombard- 
ment of Canada with paving-stones bya drunk- 
en recruit at Detroit. 

After the commission had talked to a ring 
of drowsy old chiefs, and the general had 
reminded them that he had thrashed them 
once, and was perfectly willing to do it 
again if they did not keep in the middle of 
the big road, the commission was loaded 
into the ambulances. The driver clucked 
and whistled and snapped his whip as a pre- 
liminary which always precedes the concert- 
ed movement of six mules, and we started. 
This time I found that I had a mount that 
was ‘‘a horse from the ground up,” as they 
phrase it in the red-blooded West. Well it 
was so, for at the relay camp I had issued to 
me a sorrel ruin which in the pristine vigor 
of its fifth year would not have commanded 
the value of atin cup. After doing a mile 
of song and dance on this poor beast I dis- 
mounted, and shifting my saddle back to my 
led-horse of the morning, which was led by 
a Crow scout, made the sixty-mile march 
of that day on the noble animal. Poor old 
chap, fit for a king, good for all day and the 
next, would bring six hundred dollars in the 
New York Horse Exchange, but condemned 
to pack a trooper in the ranks until a penuri- 
ous government condemns and sells him to a 
man who, nine times out of ten, by the law 
of God, ought not to be intrusted with the 
keeping of the meanest of his creatures, to 
say nothing of his noblest work—a horse. 
**Such is life,” is the salve a good soldier 
puts on his wounds. 

During the day we went all over the bat- 
tle-field of the Little Big Horn. I heard a 
good deal of professional criticism, and it is 
my settled conviction that had Reno and 
Benteen gone in and fought as hard as they 
were commanded to do, Custer would have 
won his fight, and to-day be a major-general. 
The military moral of that affair for young 
soldiers is that when in doubt about what to 
do it is always safe to go in and fight * till 
you drop,” remembering that, however a citi- 
zen may regard the proposition, a soldier can- 
not afford to be anything else than a ‘‘ dead 
lion.” 

We were nearing the Crow Agency and 
Fort Custer, and it is against all my better 
impulses, and with trepidation at the impro- 
priety of unveiling the truth, that I disclose 
the fact that the general would halt the col- 
umn at a convenient distance from a post, 
and would then exchange his travel-worn 
garb for glittering niceties of a major-gener- 
al’s uniform. The command then advanced 
into the fort. The guns bellowed and the 
cavalry swung into line, while numerous offi- 
cers gathered, in all the perfection of neat- 
fitting uniforms, to receive him. At this 
time the writer eliminated himself from the 
ceremonial, and from some point of vantage 
proceeded to pull up his boots so as to cover 
as much as possible the gaping wounds in 
his riding trousers, and tried vainly to make 
a shooting jacket fit like an officer’s blouse, 
while he dealt his hat sundry thumps in a 
vain endeavor to give it a more rakish ap- 
pearance. He was then introduced and apol- 
ogized for in turn. To this day he hopes 
the mantle of charity was broad enough to 
cover his case. 

What a contrast between soldiers in field 
and soldiers in garrison! Natty and trim— 
as straight as a sapling, with few words and 
no gestures—quite unlike those of two days, 
or rather nights, ago, when the cold froze 
them out of their blankets, and they sat 
around the camp fires pounding tin cans and 
singing the Indian medicine song with a 
good Irish accent. Very funny that affair— 
the mixture of Cheyenne and Donnybrook 
is a strange noise. 

The last stage from Custer to the railroad 
is 354 miles, which we did with two relays, 
the latter half of it in the night. There was 
no escort—only two orderlies and the general 
—and I pattered along through the gloom. 
The clouds hung over the earth in a dense 
blanket, and the road was as dim as a Flor- 
entine fresco; but night nor cold nor heat 
can bring General Miles to a walk, and the 
wild charge in the dark was, as an experi- 
ence, a complete thing. You cannot see; 
you whirl through a cafion cut in the mud; 
you plough through the sage-brush and over 
the rocks clatter and bang. The general is 
certainly a grim old fellow—one of the kind 
that make sparks fly when he strikes an 
obstacle. I could well believe the old Fifth 
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Infantryman who said ‘‘he’s put many a 
corn on a dough-boy’s foot,” and it’s a red- 
letter day for any one else that keeps at his 
horse’s heels. You may ride into a hole, over 
a precipice, to perdition, if it’s your luck on 
this night, but is not the general in front? 
You follow the general—that’s the grand 
idea—that is the military idea. If the United 
States army was strung out in line with its 
general ahead, and if he should ride out into 
the broad Atlantic and swim to sea, the 
whole United States army would follow 
along, for that’s the idea, you know. 

But for the headlong plunge of an orderly, 
we passed through all right, with due thank- 
fulness on my part, and got to our car at the 


siding, much to the gratification of the Chi- 


cago colored man in charge, who found life 
at Custer Station a horrid blank. Two hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles in thirty-six hours 
and a half, and sixty miles of it on one horse, 
was not bad riding, considering everything. 
Not enough to make a man famous or lame, 
but enough for the time being. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


THE NEW INDIAN MESSIAH. 
BY LIEUTENANT MARION P. MAUS, U.S.A. 


For many years we have regarded the Ind- 
ian’s belief in a Supreme Being as very vague 
and undefined. He has, however, appeared 
to recognize a ‘‘ Great Spirit” and a *‘ happy 
hunting-ground,” the home of the departed 
braves—a country where beautiful prairies 
and forests are abounding in game, watered 
by cool streams, forming an ideal Indian 
heaven. This belief seems a part of his na- 
ture, just as his love for his free and savage 
life, which the advance of civilization is 
forcing him to renounce. The buffalo is a 
thing of the past, and even the elk, the ante- 
lope, and the deer have nearly disappeared, 
and he finds he must live on the bounty of 
the white man or starve. For years he has 
been confined to military reservations, and 
has chafed under the restraint thus put 
upon him. Little wonder he looks for a 
change, and longs for his once free life, 
and gladly grasps the new belief in the 
red Saviour, which is rapidly spreading to 
every Western tribe, and which the great 
chief Red Cloud ‘‘says will spread over all 
the earth.” 

It seems impossible to trace the exact ori- 
gin of this Indian faith. An Indian from 
the upper Columbia River, named Smohalla, 
preached the doctrine of an Indian Messiah 
some ten years ago. This Indian taught that 
there would be an upheaval of nature, which 
would destroy the white man, and restore to 
the Indian his ancestral remains, and. that 
the dust of countless dead Indians would 
spring to life, and. would surround without 
one word of warning each pale-face, who 
will be swept from the face of the earth. 
None of the deadly weapons of civilization 
or skill in their-use will avail, and the blood 
of eighty millions of whites will atone for 
the wrongs done to the red race. Within a 
few months the belief in this new religion 
has spread from tribe to tribe with marvel- 
lous rapidity. Runners have traversed thou- 
sands of miles to reach distant tribes and 
bear the glad tidings. The Arapahoes, the 
Shoshones, the great Sioux tribes, the Chey- 
ennes, both North and South, and many oth- 
er tribes, have been taught the faith; and the 
“ghost dance,” the religious ceremony of 
the creed, is being danced by all these 
tribes. ! 

While accompanying Major-General Nel- 
son A. Miles and the Northern Cheyenne 
Commission to the various agencies in the 
Northwest where the duties of the commis- 
sion took them, Mr. Frederic Remington and 
I took occasion to visit the scene of the 
ghost dance on a plain near the White 
River, on the Pine Ridge Agency, in South 
Dakota. The. Indians of this reservation 
are Sioux and Cheyennes, Red Cloud being 
the principal chief. This sacred dance is 
probably in honor of the dead braves, who 
will soon return to life, and many undoubted- 
ly believe they may appear at any moment. 
Arranged in a circle, about three hundred of 
them, alternately a man and a woman, they 
go round and round ever in the same direc- 
tion, while the air is filled with a dirge-like 
chant of a graveyard significance. Now and 
then one falls down exhausted in a death- 
like swoon, and is rapidly carried away, while 
his place is filled. In this swoon, it is claim- 
ed, the Indian sees and communes with the 
Messiah, and learns his wishes, and what is 
to come to pass. Once seen, they claim, he 
is never forgotten, and again and again ap- 
pears to the favored believer. 

While at the various agencies I had the 
opportunity to obtain the statements of sev- 
eral of the apostles of this new religion. 
Porcupine seems to be the great apostle, 
while Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, Little Wound, 
and others also are prominent. Porcupine, 
in his statement to Major Carroll of his visit 
to Pyramid Lake, in Nevada, tells of the cir- 
cumstances of his journey in company with 
some Bannocks and Shoshones. He un- 
doubtedly went to Salt Lake, travelling by 
rail, and then by wagon, until he reached 
tribes there who belong to the fish-eating 
class of Indians, who largely live west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and are much more civil- 
ized than those on the other side of the Rock- 
ies. Here, he claimed, he met several hundred 
of these Indians in white men’s dress—fifteen 
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or sixteen tribes from the east side of the 
Rockies were represented—and here he 
claims to have received a message from the 
Messiah, saying the Indians should wait four- 
teen days, when he would appear to them. 
They also received a white nut which they 
were directed to eat. After waiting as di- 
rected, suddenly a great crowd of Indians 
and whites appeared unto them, and the 
Christ was among them. He had his head 
bowed, and appeared, to his astonishment, 
an Indian, for, he says, ‘‘I always believed 
that Christ was a white man.” The Christ 
said: ‘‘I have sent for you, and am glad to 
see you. I am going to talk to you about 
your relatives who are dead and gone. My 
children, I want you to listen to all I have to 
say to you. I will teach you how to dance 
a dance, and I want you to dance it. Get 
ready for your dance, and then, when the 
dance is over, I will talk to you.” Then they 
danced, the Christ singing. They danced un- 
til late, when he said it was enough. ‘‘ The 
next morning,” Porcupine continues, ‘‘ I saw 
Christ again, and this time he looked differ- 
ent; he was not as dark as an Indian, nor as 
light as a white man. He had no beard, but 
very heavy eyebrows. He was a good-look- 
ing man. We were told not to talk; and 
even if we whispered, Christ would hear us, 
He talked to us all day, and began to sing, 
and then trembled all over violently for a 
while, and afterward sat down. We danced 
all night, the Christ lying down as if he were 
dead. The next morning; when we met 
again, the Christ was with us. He said: ‘I 
am the man who made everything you see 
around you; I am not lying to you, my chil- 
dren. I made this earth, and everything on 
it. I have been to heaven, and seen your 
dead friends, and have seen my own father 
and mother. In the beginning, after God 
made the earth, they sent me back to teach 
the people; and when I came, the people 
were afraid of me, and treated me badly. 
This is what they did to me’ (showing his 
scars). ‘I did not try to defend myself. I 
found my children were bad, so went back 
to heaven, and left them. I told them in so 
many hundred years I would come back to 
see my children. At the end of this time I 
was sent back to try to teach them. My 
father told me the earth was getting old and 
worn out, and the people getting bad; that I 
was to renew everything as it used to be, and 
make it better.’ He said the dead would 
arise, and the earth, which was too small for 
them, would be enlarged, and he would do 
away with heaven, and make the earth big 
enough for all of us; that we must all be 
friends. In the fall of the year the youth of 
each one would be renewed if he remained 
good, and no one would ever get over forty 
years old. I have returned to my tribe,” 
said Porcupine, ‘‘to tell all this. The Christ 
said we must tell it to every one.” In his 
statement Porcupine says nothing of the de- 
struction of the whites. However, it must 
be remembered he was talking to an army 
officer who had with him three troops of 
cavalry. 

Red Cloud, who heard the story from the 
apostles who claimed to have seen the Messi- 
ah, said, ‘‘If it was true, it would spread all 
over the world”; but wisely remarked, *‘ If 
it was not true, it would melt away like the 
snow under the hot sun.” Little Wound, 
who also claims to have seen Christ when he 
appeared at the Shoshone camp, describes 
him as sitting under a wickiup (the name for 
a shelter.made of boughs in the shape of an 
Indian tent, or tepee). ‘‘The Messiah had 
long hair down to his shoulders, and when I 
first saw him he seemed about twenty years 
old; the -next day he appeared thirty; the 
next, forty; and the next, an old man. He 
said, ‘Come with me, and I will show you 
your dead relatives’; and suddenly I heard a 
noise like that of a railroad train. I was car- 
ried through the air, and came to a field with 
a small house on it. I went in, and there 
was my mother and father and brother who 
had died long ago. My brother and father 
were both killed years ago fighting the white 
man. They came up to me crying, and I 
shook hands with them.” The statement of 
Sitting Bull how he met the Messiah is very 
significant of the teaching received from 
missionaries of the Christian Christ, as will 
be seen. He describes a star he saw while 
he was hunting, which he followed uncon- 
sciously. Then he came upon a large num- 
ber of Indians, including many of his old 
friends who had been killed in various fights 
with the white men. Black Kettle, who was 
killed by Custer, he mentions especially as 
being among them. They were all arranged 
in a large circle, and were dancing the ghost 
dance. A man came to him, who after- 
ward he found was the Indian Messiah. He 
shook Sitting Bull by the hand, and said, 
‘*What would you like to eat?” Sitting Bull 
said he would very much like some buffalo, 
as it had been a very long time since he had 
eaten buffalo. The Messiah waved his hand, 
and a herd of buffalo appeared, and he went 
out and killed one. 

There is no doubt that most of these Ind- 
ians are sincere in their belief in this new 
Messiah. It suits them exactly. It is not 
strange that there should be many versions 
of how the destruction of the white race and 
the restoration of the happy hunting-grounds 
will be accomplished. The manner in which 
this will be accomplished has been explained 
in various ways, but it seems generally be- 
lieved that the Indians will all fall into a 
trance, and when they awake they will find 


the whites will have been buried, with al! 
their civilization, many feet beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, never to rise again, and the 
Indians, with all the dead restored to life, 
will remain upon the earth—renewed and 
made many times more beautiful—alone to 
enjoy it. No more reservations, no more 
white men, no more soldiers, to disturb them; 
the prairies will be covered with grass wuaist- 
deep; the forest and mountains alike will 
abound in buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope, 
more abundant than ever. 

Another version is that the Messiah will 
put all the Indians behind him and whites 
before him; will then roll a stratum of earth 
thirty feet deep over the earth, burying the 
white men and all their work beneath. There 
is little doubt but that this belief is a perver- 
sion of the Christian religion as taught by 
missionaries, and in its present form suits the 
wishes and hopes of the Indians. It is also 
very probable that this craze is furthered by 
the more intelligent and vindictive of the 
Indians—many of them would be glad to see 
anything happen to change their condition— 
and is probably furthered by designing white 
men who would reap the rewards of an Ind- 
ian outbreak. 

Many of the Indians have joined the Mor- 
mon faith, and it is believed that the teach- 
ings of the Mormons have encouraged these 
prophecies, in order to increase their influ- 
ence with the Indians. 


THE ART. OF WAR AND 
NEWSPAPER MEN. 

Less than two weeks ago I passed over 
the trail from Rushville, Nebraska, to the 
Pine Ridge Agency behind Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles. To-night the moon is 
shining as it did then, but it will go down 
in the middle of the night, and I can see in 
my mind’s eye the Second Infantry and the 
Ninth Troopers, with their trains of wagons, 
plodding along in the dark. The distance is 
twenty-eight miles, and at four o’clock in the 
morning they will arrive. When the Ogal- 
lalas view the pine-clad bluffs they will see 
in the immediate foreground a large number 
of Sibley tents, and, being warriors, they will 
know that each Sibley has. eighteen men in 
it. They will be much surprised. They 
will hold little impromptu councils, and will 
probably seek for the motive of this con- 
centration of troops. And some man will 
say: ‘‘ Well, the soldiers are here, and if 
your people don’t keep quiet— Well, you 
know what soldiers are for.” The Ogalla- 
las will understand why the soldiers are there 
without any further explanation. There 
may be and probably will be some white 
friend of the Indians who can tell them 
something they do not know. A little thing 
has happened since the Ogallalas laid their 
arms down, and that is that the bluecoats in 
the Second Infantry can put a bullet into the 
anatomy of an Ogallala at one thousand 
yards’ range with almost absolute certainty 
if the light is fair and the wind not too 
strong. 

I must not try to prophesy what the Ogal- 
lalas will do when they see the Sibleys, but 
I hope the friend will be there to tell them 
what a regular soldier and a Long Tom can 
do. The days when they could circle like 
hawks about a rabbit are gone. The modern 
United States soldier can pile a pony up in 
a heap before its rider can go one hundred 
yards, + I realize that before this matter is 
printed the biggest Indian war since 1758 
will be in progress, or that the display of 
military force will have accomplished its 
object, and the trouble gone. 

The thing that is most remarkable about 
this concentration of troops is that the white 
people of the country read it in the evening 
papers, and with the first rays of to-morrow’s 
sun the Ogallalas, the Cheyennes, and the 
Sitting Bull people will see it with their own 
eyes. Why did not the white people know 
it before? It must have occupied the mili- 
tary authorities for some days. The reason 
is this: not until late years could the Indians 
read English, but now the school-boys and 
squaw men can, and I have picked up copies 
ot the New York and Chicago papers on the 
counters of an Indian trader's store, where a 
room was full of Indians, three or four of 
whom could probably read as well as most 
men. The cause of the secrecy is at once ap- 
parent. If an Omaha paper had printed a 
despatch saying that General Miles was sud- 
denly to concentrate troops at Pine Ridge 
Agency in three days’ time, that paper would 
be on the counter in a trader's store inside 
of a day and a half, and the Ogallalas, in all 
probability, would be scampering over the 
plains on the way to meet the northern Chey- 
ennes and join issue with Uncle Sam’s troops. 
Now they awake some fine morning and see 
the Sibleys, and if a turbulent disposition is 
displayed, the ringleaders are arrested, and 
the thing stopped. Hundreds of settlers’ lives 
will be saved, thousands of doilars’ worth of 
horses and cattle are left untouched, and the 
general government escapes the expenses of 
a war which would run into the millions. 
Meanwhile you and I read our papers, and 
find we are reading news which is fresh, only 
it might have been printed three days he- 
fore. 

In these days a military officer has to con- 
duct his operations as secretly in Indian war 


as he would in a civilized case, all of which | 


is very different from the days when expedi- 
tions were fitting out for mouths, and every 
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man knew of it. The Interior Department, 
a few old medicine men, and the most des 
perate of the old war chiefs must divide the 
blame for the whole business, 

FReEDERIC REMINGTON. 


LYRIC AND EPIC. 


A LITTLE lyric the sunset gleamed 
At eve, a heart song warm with love, 
Flame and gold, and a pink that dreamed ; 
Shot with life and the sweet thereof, 
Yet inly deeply calm it seemed. 


At morn an epie filled the eye, 
Moving grand with a hero’s gait; 
Rain that raged in a wide, gray sky, 
Winds that moan disconsolate, 
An elemental clash and ery. 
Ricuarp E. Burton. 


“NO FROST WITHIN.” 

THE great bustling outside world knows 
little of the still sweet current of life that 
flows along so peacefully in the old Moravi- 
an settlement at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
To these good people the traditional calm of 
their forefathers has descended like a legacy, 
and few are the ripples which disturb the 
bosom of the stream in that secluded valley 
where many years ago the founders of this 
ancient sect built their simple homes and 
established the church wherein they wor- 
shipped according to the peculiar principles 
of their faith. With the lapse of years much 
of the curious ceremonial has been eliminated 
from the service, and the quaint customs 
which formerly prevailed have become some- 
what modified, but there will always be a 
quaint picturesque atmosphere among the 
Moravians which cannot fail to impress the 
visitor who in an idle hour wanders in those 
quiet ways. 

In the front page picture, entitled ‘‘ No 
Frost Within,” in this issue of the WEEKLY, 
an obviously romantic incident in the life of 
these simple, devout people has appealed to 
the artist, who has selected these two figures, 
who have plainly met by accident on Christ- 
mas morning, as pleasing types of the life 
which surrounds them. ‘The young man who 
sits his horse with so much native grace wears 
a coat made in much the same primitive man- 
ner as those worn by his father and grand- 
father before him, but it may be well ima- 
gined that the question of its style does not 
trouble him so long as the garment is warm 
and comfortable. It is probable that he has 
been to the town on some happy errand of 
Christmas, and as his horse canters home- 
ward toward the valley whose substantial 
farm-houses we see in the shadowy distance, 
its rider is suddenly attracted by the bright 
smile and cheerful greeting of the young 
girl, who, having come to the well for her 
morning’s supply of water, is ready to give 
sparkling, crystal refreshment to man or 
beast if so desired. 

It may be that the two have met at church 
or at some of the quaint festivals for which 
the Moravians are famous; or it is not im- 
probable that the home of the girl too lies 
yonder in the gray cluster of farm-houses. 
At any rate, it is evident that the two are not 
strangers, and it is much pleasanter to suppose 
that they are warm friends, or perhaps even 
sweethearts, who have thus taken advantage 
of this festal time to exchange the kindly 
greeting with which the entire Christian 
world is vocal this morning. The rude old 
pump, so carefully swathed in straw, has 
kept a warm heart through all the rigors of 
the wintry night which has just passed, and 
yields up its treasures quite as readily as it 
would were the stout young rider to happen 
that way when the moss and the grass are 
green about it, and when the chill desola- 
tion of winter has given place to a more 
genial season. It is for this reason, and for 
another more figurative, perhaps, that Mr. 
Rogers has seen fit to entitle his sketch ‘‘ No 
Frost Within.” It is easy to suppose that 
no frost has gathered as yet within these two 
hearts where the faith of youth is warm and 
strong, and where the seeds of affection and 
trust have long since been sown by the most 
careful religious and humane training. As 
one looks at the picture he cannot help wish- 
ing the young couple a lifetime of happy 
Christmases, 

The first settlement of Moravians in Amer- 
ica was made in Georgia in 1735, and those 
at Bethlehem and Nazareth, which adjoins 1t, 
in the following year. The land on which 
these settlements were founded belonged to 
the Church, which supplied its followers with 
all the necessities of life. The original sys- 
tem, however, which embraced celibacy and 
many other curious and ancient customs, 
gradually became merged in the work of the 
Protestant Church, until now there is little 
left to distinguish the Moravians as a sect 
save the quaint manifestations which are re- 
vived on feast-days. The Moravian service 
is characterized by very fine music, of which 
there is never any lack. -In fact it is said by 
many to be the finest in the world. 

The Moravian, or Bohemian Brethren, as 
they were formerly known, originated in the 
national Church of Bohemia,and constituted 
an order of Christians which existed before 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. In 
1627 their power was destroyed in Bohemia, 
and they established new parishes in Prussia, 
Hungary, and Poland. They were deterred 
from returning to Moravia by the Peace of 
Westphalia, which was declared in 1648, 
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JULIA. 
BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON. 


‘‘ BETTER come over to Christmas dinner, 
Berry; jest home folks—’Liza’s sister an’ 
them. Come on over, if you want to; one 
more won't count.” 

Berry Lowry laid his hands together over 
his vest, which was of an obsolete length, its 
yellowish velvet ground wrought with a de- 
sign of purple sprigs like dyspeptic caterpil- 
lars. ‘* Thank ’e, Si,” he said, in a tone of 
some little dignity. ‘‘I d’know as I keer 
much for coming.” A flush was spreading 
over his small smooth cheek-bones, and his 
mouth trembled, though it was shut hard. 

The other man stretched a brawny argu- 
mentative hand over his blue-jeans thigh. 
and changed his tobacco quid. ‘‘I reckon,” 
he said, with a sort of heavy amusement in 
his wide red face, “thet you an’—Julia— 
heh! heh!—ull hev it mighty lonesome doin’ 
Christmas by yourse’ves. But suit your 
taste, Berry. My house is yourn whenever 
you like tocome toit. Mean’ you is all thet’s 
jeft of six childern, an’ brothers is brothers. 
I’m sorry you ’n’ m’ wife don’t gee very well. 
I don’t reckon you take ’Liza jest right. 
She wishes you well, "Liza does. Unly last 
evenin’—er was't evenin’ afore last?—she 
was sayin’ you no business livin’ by your- 
se’f, like you hev since mother died, when 
thar’s them handy as would be proud to do 
fer you.” He jerked an explanatory thumb 
toward the next house, a box of a cottage 
with a leap of fire-light in the tiny dark win- 
dow. ‘‘She owns her own proputty too,” 
he went on, referring to the occupant of the 
cottage, “an’ you could rent this place, Berry, 
an’ live in her house.” He paused, and shook 
with a deep gurgle of laughter. ‘I reckon 
she'd be so glad to git you, way you've shied 
off all these years, thet she’d let you fetch 
Julia along, an’ set her up in the parlor.” 

The other man’s cheeks hollowed, as if in 
an effort of self-restraint. His face was like 
a bit of white wax which has lain for years 
in a work-box and bears the marks of count- 
less threads. Over his neck grew auburn 
hair of a wig-like thickness and freshness 
which mocked at the dim blue of his eyes. 
There was an uncertain air about him, as if 
he were puzzled at life, and the whole effect 
of his presence was as vague as the delicate 
bloom and evanescent lines of a daguerreo- 
type. 

The house in which he had always lived 
stood just behind him, a lonely little gabled 
affair, which seemed an embodiment of his 
own personality. It had a mournful glitter 
of side-lights in its doorway, and its small 
upper windows in their half-closed shutters 
wore an expression of dreary reserve. Moss 
grew thick on the deep hipped roof, and 
long stains as of tears crept down from the 
window-ledges. 

“I hev every respect for ’Liza,” Berry 
Lowry was saying, in the insistent tone of 
one who feels himself mastered by an un- 
reasonable antipathy, ‘‘ but she needn’t mind 
if I—if I don’t keer to hev folks arrange 
things forme. Mrs. Santmire is a woman,” 
he lowered his voice, glancing furtively at 
the bright window of the neighboring house, 
as if he feared his mention of its mistress 
might, in some occult fashion, draw her to 
the pane—‘‘a woman I admire, an’ all thet; 
but I d’know as it ’d make me any better off 
to—to marry.” 

“You'd git your meals more regerler,” 
suggested Si. 

**f don’t keer much about meals; ’s I say, 
I think everything of Lina—of Mrs. Sant- 
mire, but I d’know. Thar’s things in my 
mind she wouldn’t reach up to. I always 
hed an idea thet if I ever married, I'd like 
my wife to look like—to be the same style, 
eyes an’ all, of—of—” 

His brother turned and spat, in order to 
have all his faculties free for the huge guf- 
faw into which he burst. 

“Of Julia, I reckon? Heh! heh! haw! 
Yes, sir; I reckon you meant Julia.” 

But Berry, with a look in his eyes as if he 
had been struck in the face, was backing up 
the steps. 

“‘Good-day, Si,” he murmured in chill 
farewell. 

He shut the door softly in deference to an 
instinct of quietness which had been accent- 
uated by his lately dead mother’s many 
years of sickness. Old Mrs. Lowry had been 
known in the village as a ‘‘captain,” and 
her forceful presence still seemed to Berry 
so thoroughly to pervade the small rooms 
that he would scarcely have been surprised 
if a sharp voice from the ball bedroom had 
inquired if his boots were cleaned before he 
eame in. The old woman’s voice had not 
been one always to inspire good cheer, but 
Berry had a sense of longing for its high 
treble tones as he came into the musty sit- 
ting-room and caught funereal gleams of 
hair-cloth from the fiddle- backed chairs 
about the walls. 

‘Silas needn’t hev spoke as he did,” he 
protested to himself, ‘‘but he never had no 
notiont of anything beautiful.” He glanced 
toward the high black mantel-piece, and a 
look of restfulness came into hiseyes. ‘‘ He 
hesn’t sense enough to appreciate Julia,” he 
said aloud, with something like a triamphant 
consciousness of his own critical powers. 

Julia hung on the wall just above a pair 
of china vases, scrolled with spidery pink 
roses and fading gilt. She had hung there 
during the whole span of Berry Lowry’s rec- 
oliection. He could remember staring up at 
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her when he was so small that his sandy little 
head had lain clean back on his spine in the 
strain of upward vision. She seemed to him 
now, as she had seemed then, the transcen- 
dent perfection of womanly beauty, and per- 
haps this was so because his esthetic con- 
sciousness had been formed upon her lines 
and tints. These were not of the most ethe- 
real sort, for, indeed, Julia’s graces were of 
rather a florid type. She had an oval face, 
with perfectly round cheeks, on which a rosy 
bloom spread, and her eyes, of a surpassing 
cobalt blue, were also perfectly round. Her 
crimson mouth had one lip which was like a 
bow, and one which was like a cherry. Over 
a brow something wider and higher than the 
enlightened modern maiden cares to culti- 
vate, brown hair rolled smoothly down from 
a parting which seemed to have been laid off 
with a ruler, and above each ear a clump of 
ringlets hung with a spirited outward spring, 
suggesting the attitude of a fiery charger’s 
tail. Her gown made a straight line from 
sloping: shoulder to shoulder, and on one 
slim. apparently boneless finger Julia held a 
dove, as rigidly white as if done in block 
sugar. About all this loveliness a gilt frame 
unfolded a massy circlet of bloated cherubim 
violently sporting in a wreath of fat flowers. 

“‘Tf Lina’s hair was only brown,” medi- 
tated Berry Lowry, gazing in a rapture at the 
vision above him, ‘it ’d be easier. But it’s 
black, an’ I believe thar’s some gray init.... 
It’s turrible still around the house since mo- 
ther died. I like Lina better than any one I 
know, an’ yet....somehow if I married her 
I might always be setting Julia off against 
her, an’ mebby my manner would show thet 
—thet I didn’t always think Lina came out 
ahead!” He sighed, and then turned to lis- 
ten, having caught the sound of an approach- 
ing tread on the frosty path outside. 

There was a hesitating sort of step on the 
porch, and presently a very little rap sound- 
ed. It had grown rather dark outside, and as 
Berry opened the door he saw a low white 
star in the sky just behind the figure of the 
woman who was standing on his threshold, 
her arms weighted with a covered tray. 

She gave forward a little, and there was a 
jingle of crockery. ‘‘Oh,Mr. Lowry! why, 

run in with a snack of fried chicken an’ 
hot biscuits for your tea. Seems so lonely for 
you, eatin’ by yourself on Christmas Eve. I 
don’t gen’ly cook much for supper; but I got 
comp’ny to-night—some o’ Santmire’s kin 
from Casey County.” 

‘* Mrs. Santmire, it’s awful good of you, 
but—” 

She was pressing the tray upon him, and 
the slim tin edge on which his fingers closed 
seemed to him like a blade which was sever- 
ing his last instinct of reluctance. Mrs. Sant- 
mire’s head was canopied in a green plaid 
shawl; but it did not hide her face,on which 
widowhood sat like a habit of nature. Her 
black hair had a crinkle in it like crape, and 
her sad large eyes had an expression of hope- 
ful melancholy. Their color was also not 
unsuggestive, being of the deep purple hue 
which conventionality signifies a mitigated 
grief. She might not be able to compete with 
Julia’s exaggerated brilliancy, but she had a 
grace of her own and a gentle air of depend- 
ence which gave even so unforceful a spirit 
as Berry Lowry’s a sense of masculiue vigor, 
as ifa willow sapling should feel itself an oak 
under the persuasive touch of a thread of ivy. 

‘* We ben neighbors a long time,” he fal- 
tered, ‘‘an’ sometimes I think—if things was 
differ’nt—” | His voice broke helplessly, and 
he stood staring over the tray, hoping she 
would help him out. 

But though she had always seemed willing 
to help him out since the remote days when 
he had paid his addresses to her in a desulto- 
ry fashion so unlike the masterly wooing of 
Jacob Santmire that, in the village parlance, 
the latter had beaten his time, just now the 
widow made no proffer of help, but went on 
braiding a handful of shawl fringe, her eyes 
down, her breath rather hurried. 

‘*T must be going,” she said, suddenly. 
‘*Merry Christmas to you, Mr. Lowry.” 

Berry set his tray on the marble centre 
table. Then he stirred the fire and sat down, 
with a sense of comfort in the desolate cheer 
of the room. It had always seemed to him 
that if he would he might have Lina Sant- 
mire to wife, not because of any qualities of 
his own, other than loneliness and an inabil- 
ity to cope with life, which he felt she must 
know and pity. He thought anew, almost 
with a sense of dread, of the countless kind- 
nesses he had had of her. He remembered 
how she had ministered to his mother in her 
last sickness, and with a mind still tingling 
to his brother’s suggestion of the widow’s 
regard for him, it came home to him that he 
was ungenerous and ungrateful if he did not 
forthwith offer her the little in his gift. 

He was aware of being fond of her, but he 
glanced at Julia, and had the old spasm of 
uncertainty. For once, it seemed to him as 
if Julia’s smile was not responsive. That 
wide gaze of hers had an implication of 
witchery, as if she mocked at his adoration; 
her lips flaunted their crimson at him with 
an air of derision, as of one sated with con- 
quest; her hair was attired with a precon- 
ception of effect; her gown left her sloping 
neck too bare; her arched brows were con- 
temptuous; her finger gibed at him. 

‘Frail as I am,” she seemed to say, ‘‘I 
have held you in thrall as long as I cared to 
hold you. This homely woman, who loves 
you, 1, who cannot love you, have made piti- 
able in your eyes. You have sought me al- 
ways in her plain face, but you have never 


found me there in all the long years in which 
you have made her wretched.” 

The wind outside had chopped to the west 
as the night wore on, and the scream of it in 
Berry Lowry’s ears was like the laugh of a 
lost soul making merry at some human crea- 
ture’s weakness. He sprang to his feet and 
clambered on one of the slippery chairs, 
and snatched the gold frame from the wall 
on which it had hung so long that, as he 
jerked it loose, the spot of unsullied, unfaded 
paper it had covered leered at him like a 
ghostly face. There was a chill tremor in 
his fingers, but he held the picture in a stiff 
grasp, and without a glance at the wide blue 
eyes which had befooled him, he cast it, face 
down, in the dying fire, which on the instant 
appeared to brighten as with a righteous 
wish to destroy. 

It was late and dark and cold, but he laid 
hold of his hat, and scarcely drew breath till 
he undid his door, and set forth into the 
night, his eyes fixed on the waning glow in 
his neighbor’s window. 

She stared at him in alarm as the inner 
fire-light revealed his pale face in the door- 
way. He had taken off his hat, and his au- 
burn hair rayed round his shrunken temples 
like a ring of gold. 

“I’ve come to see if you would keer to 
marry me, Lina,” he said, with a piteous 
sort of eagerness. “I d’know why I never 
ast you before. If you'll take me, I'll know 
it’s unly because you feel sorry for me, Lina. 
You know I hevn’t no faculty. I never got 
along in business. I lost three hundred dol- 
lars in Wiggins’s shoe store.” 

Mrs. Santmire’s lip trembled. A look of 
compassion and tenderness and regret dark- 
ened her purple eyes, and she covered her face. 
“If you'd ast me before, Berry, I would 
of hed you. I always liked you; but now, 
Ican’t. I didn’t ’spicion you keered, an’ I’ve 
give my word to marry Santmire’s cousin, 
Clay Green, of Casey. He’s wanted me these 
ten years, but I never gave in till to-night. 
’T was him an’ his sister took supper here.” 

The stars overhead were holding a wild 
dance in time to a wilder rhythm in Berry 
Lowry’s head. A crowd of boys went down 
the road dragging a fir-tree, the aromatic 
smell of which reminded him, with a throb 
of the heart, that it was on for Christmas Day. 

He wondered if there were ice on the 
ground that his feet moved over it so lightly. 
And that oblique radiance in the sky? Was 
it a falling star?) Why should a falling star 
have power to dim the whole fixed heaven 
with its glory? Was there always a. trans- 
port in perished hopes, a rapture which in 
some strange fashion made them sweeter 
than hopes which reach fulfilment? 

He shook all over as he came into his sit- 
ting-room, and saw the sickly smoke which 
was curling above the grate. Tongues of 
flame were beginning to lick through the 
white haze, and his eyes dilated as he saw 
them. Suddenly he fell on his knees, and 
laid his hands among the coals, and as he 
dragged the charred gold frame from its hot 
bed, he gave a gasp of delight, for the glass 
had saved her, and Julia’s face, immortally 
young and beautiful, looked at him with the 
old sweetness from among her blackened 
cherubim. 


THE Y.ULE-CLOG, 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE has been shorn of its an- 
cient glories, but there still linger in many 
parts of Great Britain relics of the customs 
associated with the most picturesque of fes- 
tivities. The carol singers even now go from 
house to house chanting their immemorial 
ballads,the sacred mistletoe hangs on the wall 
with its sly invitation,and the yule-log (or elog, 
old English) is set ablaze on Christmas Eve. 
The picture on our double page represents 
this old ceremony—the gathering of laughing 
girls about to perform the symbolic act which 
connects the birth of the Saviour with the 
nature religion of the past,long since buried 
deep in historic mould, and so perpetuates the 
family tree of the world’s worship. The offi- 
cial certificate of December 25th as the day of 
the nativity came centuries late. The true fact 
must forever remain unknown. It was not till 
the end of the fourth century that the day 
was generally fixed by ecclesiastical sanction. 
The final selection of the period of the winter 
solstice is full of significance, as it had its tap- 
roat far down in the débris of religious his- 
tory. 

The time when the sun wheels on his up- 
ward climb was made a cardinal fact in all 
the ancient mythologies, and stamped itself in 
religious and social custom. The Roman Sat- 
urnalia occurred at this period,and was a car- 
nival holiday of joy and feasting, marked by 
universal license and smerrymaking. The 
relation of master and servant temporarily 
ceased, business was suspended, houses were 
decked with evergreens, presents were ex- 
changed, and every species of game and 
amusement practised. Among the Scandi- 
navians extensive bonfires were kindled out- 
of-doors and huge blocks of wood lighted 
within in honor of Odin and Thor, both of 
whom were tutelary deities of the sun. So, 
too, the Druidical rites celebrated the period 
with fires blazing under oaks where grew the 
mistletoe, and the worshippers of Mithras, the 
sun-god of Persia, relighted the sacred flame 
from the old one amidst great rejoicing, and 
by the hand of a spotless vestal. At a still 
earlier period we find the Pheenicians cele- 
brating the period in their worship of the sun- 
god Baal. It was natural that the god of 
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light, taking on a new birth, should be thus 
adored with peculiar observances. 

The primitive Church,uncertain of the date 
of Christ’s birth, wisely identified its own 
great festival with the period of general mirth 
and rejoicing, especially as it involved the 
symbolism of a new and glorious light rising 
onatorpid world. When Christianity spread 
through the Teutonic nations it did not fail 
to select and assimilate to its own needs such 
sympathetic rites as had the charter of old 
tradition. The ancient cult was freely used 
to give richer life to the new. From this 
time Christmas borrowed the legends and 
customs of yule, and thence we derive many 
of the quaint observances which gave such 
unique and picturesque aspects to the Christ- 
mas festival, and which still exist to some de- 
gree in rural England. Yule, according to 
the best etymology, is derived from an old 
Norse word giv, meaning a wheel,and so was 
applied to the great festival marking the turn- 
ing-point of the year. All the old black-letter 
clog almanacs mark Christmas with a wheel. 

Among the Christmas rites made sacred by 
time-honored custom which had come down 
from old pagan times the burning of the yule- 
clog, or log, has been one of the most tenacious. 
The log was drawn on the day before Christ- 
mas with great pomp to the hearth-stone,and 
all who passed it on the way stood uncovered, 
for the great block meant something more 
than comfort and joy for the body; it signi- 
fied the rising of the Light of the World. In 
its fire were supposed to be burned all feud 
and heart-burning between neighbors,and in 
the brown October that foamed in the was- 
sail-bowls when the log was fired it was 
hoped that all long-cherished hates would 
be drowned. In the houses of the rich and 
noble the ceremonies were elaborate on Christ- 
mas Eve,and even the peasant did not neglect 
the rites typical of the occasion. Herrick’s 
sweet and homely verses vividly call up the 
vision of the lighting of the yule-clog: 

“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing, 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drunk to your heart's desiring. 
“With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and, 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-teending. 
* Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here 
The while the meat is a-shredding ; 
For the rare mince-pie 
And the plums stand by 
To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.” 

The allusion in the second stanza refers 
to one of the characteristic features of the 
lighting of the yule-log. It must be kin- 
dled with the charred brands of the last 
year’s firing to possess any special virtue. 
So the relics were carefully stored away in 
the cellar; and these were also believed to 
exercise a special charm in protecting the 
roof-tree from evil spirits as well as from 
more material perils. Against accidents by 
fire these ‘‘chrisom” brands were specially 
efficacious, and the rustic would think he 
had but a poor insurance policy without a 
charred remnant stowed away in some nook. 
Another characteristic feature of belief as 
regards the lighting demanded that the func- 
tion should be performed with clean hands, 
otherwise the fire would not burn. Probably 
the superstition fulfilled its own needs, as in 
obedience to it no one would dare approach 
the hearth-stone without flesh spotless of 
stain, This association of physical purity 
with firing the Christmas log undoubtedly 
runs back to the traditions of ancient fire- 
worship. Physicaland moral cleanliness are 
closely linked. The annual fire of Mithras 
among the Persians was lighted by an un- 
spotted maid. The priestesses of Vesta must 
be virgins; failing which, they were slain by 
the hands of an inexorable law. The torch 
that set bonfire and house log ablaze among 
our old Teutonic forebears in honor of the 
yule festival must be applied by one as 
pure as the snow. Thus do ancient habits 
and beliefs remain preserved like flies in 
amber. 

With the yule-log went the yule-candle, 
which was of monstrous size, and lighted the 
banquet. In the buttery of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, not many years ago was still 
shown an ancient stone sconce, ornamented 
with a figure of the Holy Lamb, which held 
the yule-candle during the twelve nights of 
the festival, for at an earlier period the mer- 
rymaking of Christinas was an unbroken 
round of feast and fun till Twelfth Day. 
Closely associated, toc, with the yule fire 
was the hanging of the mistletoe. The le- 
gend of the mistletoe is an inheritance from 
the religion of the Druids. The cathedral 
arches under which the Celts worshipped 
were the spreading branches of the oak, the 
roof a dense foliage of greenery, and the 
mistletoe, the mystical parasite of the tree, 
was a symbol full of meaning, for it was be- 
lieved to renew its life by some agency dif- 
fering from that which propagated all other 
plants, and to exist by a divine power. Here, 
under the oak, the favorite tree of the Celtic 
sun-god, at the period of the winter-solstice, 
priests and people sacrificed white bulls and 
human victims. The mistletoe was gathered 
and dispensed in small sprays, to be hung by 
the worshippers over their doors as amule%s 
against evil and propitiation to the syh 1s 
deities. 


The Scandinavian legend of :the - 


mistletoe, which tells the story how Loki, the 
god of fire, made the mistletoe the agent-of 
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the death of Balder, most glorious of Odin’s 
children, is familiar to all students of the 
Norse Sagas, The mistletoe continues to be 
specially cultivated in England, for the sale 
which is always large at Christmas-tide, but 
the apple-tree has taxen the place of the oak, 
as the soil on which the plant feeds the most 
generously. The kissing privilege connect- 
ed with the mistletoe during the days of 
yule is probably the most familiar relic of its 
traditions. Both the yule-fire and the mis- 
tletoe were of old believed to have special 
virtue as safeguards against the powers of 
evil; yet when they became thcroughly em- 
bodied in the Christian legend, it was not so 
much this as their suggestion of the divine 
power which at Christmas kept the Prince of 
Darkness and his satellites in abject submis- 
sion, that gave them their value. All read- 
ers of Shakespeare will remember the legend 
and its association with the crowing of the 
cock, as put in the mouth of Marcellus in 
Hamlet : 

“Tt faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

This nights are wholesome; then no planets strike; 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm 5 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

One of the most interesting facts about 
Christmas is that its observances among our 
English forefathers, not so very many years 
ago either, so largely reproduced the customs 
of the Roman Saturnalia as well as the le- 
gends of Norseman and Celt. The decking 
of houses with greens, the universai present- 
giving, the freedom of speech and license of 
action, the entire surrender of the public 
mind to amusement, were characteristic of 
both. The habit of masters waiting on their 
own dependents was reproduced, too, in 
medieval England, and families of wealth 
were often put to serious straits by the lib- 
erties which servant knaves and wenches 
took during this season. The games of 
Christmas were of the most varied kind. 
The carol singers still chant their quaint 
ballads, it may be said, and the mummers 
who went from house to house, acting the 
rude old play of St. George and the Dragon, 
are perpetuated even in iconoclastic Amer- 
ica in the bands of grotesquely dressed chil- 
dren who parade the streets of our large cit- 
ies on Christmas Day. 

In medieval times all things else were 
subject to the Lord of Misrule during the 
Christmas-tide,-and this functionary had a 
special official dignity. In the King’s pal- 
ace, in the streets, as the delegate of the city 
corporation, in the universities, and in the 
Inns of Court, this king of fun and merri 
ment had full sway. Every gentleman of 
rank in the country appointed one of his ser- 
vants to be a ‘‘master of merry disports.” 
The father of the author of Hvelyn’s Diary 
gave the following commission, the wording 
of which very well expresses the wide lati- 
tude given: ‘* Jmprimis: I give free leave to 
Owen Flood, my trumpeter. gentleman, to 
be Lord of Misrule over all good orders dur- 
ing twelve days. And also I give free leave 
to the said Owen Flood to command all and 
every person or persons whatsoever, as well 
servants as others, to be at his command 
whensoever he shall sound his trumpet or 
music, and to do him good service as though 
I were present myself, at their perils... .I 
give full power and authority to his lordship 
to break up all locks, bolts, bars, doors, and 
latches, and to fling up all doors out of 
hinges, to come at those who presume to 
disobey his lordship’s commands. God save 
the King!” It was in the Inns of Court, in 
London, the domain of the grave gentlemen 
of the Jaw, that the Lord of Misrule was al- 
lowed the fullest swing, and played his brief 
sovereignty with the greatest splendor. He 
even had his two chaplains, who preached 
before him on Christmas in the Temple 
Church, and with no thought of irreverence, 
though the motley figures which made up 
the train of the monarch, and went through 
such grotesque fooling, were not such as we 
should associate with acts of worship. The 
whole thing was like the Roman Carnival of 
to-day, and probably even more rude and 
boisterous in the wild pranks played by the 
courtiers of the Merry Monarch. There isa 
vivid description of these performances in 
Scott’s novel of The Abbot, which is described 
with all the picturesque realism that the 
‘* Wizard of the North” delighted to give in 
reproducing the past. 


HOLLAND'S FUTURE QUEEN. 

HOLuanpD has had her George III. as well 
as England, and her late King was certainly 
none the happier for the length of a life that 
reached its seventy-fourth year only to melt 
into the living death of insanity and hopeless 
illness ere the grave actually closed upon it. 
But, more fortunate than his English proto- 
type, William III. of Holland did not live to 
see his favorite daughter die before him. 
Princess Wilhelmina has survived to close the 
eyes of her aged father, and a little girl of 
ten is now heir to what little is left of the 
once formidable power of Holland, and to 
the mingled blood of Nassau, Hohenzollern, 
and Romanoff. 

E ~~ the short life of the child Queen has 
be aarked by many a sinister presage. 
The aay of her birth (August 31, 1880) was 
clouded by those vague but gloomy appre- 
hensions of possible annexation by the all- 
absorbing Bismarck, in allusion to which the 
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Dutch Envoy at Berlin, when invited by the 
German Chancellor to admire the stalwart 
grenadiers of the Prussian Guards, said, point- 
edly, ‘‘ They are not quite tall enough, for 
we can flood our country twelve feet deep.” 
Her third birthday was darkened by the 
wide-spread mourning that followed the hav- 
oc with which a convulsion more terrific 
than the earthquake of Lisbon overwhelmed 
the fairest portions of Sumatra and Java. 

Two years later came a fresh grief,in the 
death at Paris of her handsome, bright-eyed 
brother, the last of the famous Princes of 
Orange. With him ended the male line of 
Nassau, through which the crown descend- 
ed; and in 1887 the succession was formally 
secured to the little rosy-cheeked girl at play 
in the palace garden of the Hague, who knew 
nothing about it. 

Then came January, 1889, bringing trouble 
to the palace once more. Little Wilhelmina 
was gently told that her father was very ill, 
and could not be seen; and for many weeks 
to come the child watched with round, won- 
dering eyes many strange proceedings—con- 
stant comings and goings of solemn Ministers 
and prim-looking Councillors of State, huge 
bundles of papers brought for her mother to 
sign, and frequent conferences of grave-faced 
men on stairs and in anterooms, with much 
whispering and shaking of heads. After all 
this gloom and mystery, the poor little Prin- 
cess might well be pleased when, on the 29th 
of April, she was at last admitted to the roy- 
al apartments, and allowed to kiss the pale 
and wasted cheek of the poor old father 
whose reign and life were so soon to end to- 
gether, 

The future sovereign was apparently not 
much charmed with the idea of her coming 
exaltation, for it is said that when told that 
she would one day be Queen of Holland, her 
first question was, *‘ Shall I have to write my 
name on all those papers every day as mam- 
ma does?” In truth, the lesson that great- 
ness does not always bring happiness might 
be learned by her from the history of the 
three women whose names she bore—Wil- 
helmina of Baireuth, the clever and unhappy 
sister of Frederick the Great; Princess Paul- 
ine of Schwartzenberg, who was burned to 
death at the second wedding of Napoleon; 
and the even more ill-fated Marie Antoinette. 

Even when emancipated from the regency 
of her mother, Queen Emma (who has proved 
herself fully equal to that duty), the future 
Queen can hardly hope to play a leading part 
on the stage of Europe. Holland, like Swe- 
den and Denmark, has had its day, and the 
times of William the Silent and of John De 
Witt are past forever. But the young sov- 
ereign may stil] emulate the career of quiet 
usefulness which has linked her father’s 
name with the extension of the parliamen- 
tary system, the development of national rail- 
ways, the draining of the Haarlem Lake and 
Zuyder Zee, the concession of equal rights to 
men of all creeds alike, and the retrenchment 
of 400,000 florins from his own ‘‘civil list” 
(a full third of the whole), as an example of 
the economy that he preached to others. The 
dead King’s deep and abiding love of music, 
too, has a tinge of romance when taken in 
connection with the Malibran Prize that he 
founded at Brussels, in honor of the famous 
singer who was the passion of his early man- 
hood, and the cherished memory of his lin- 
gering age. Davip Kerr. 


BENJAMIN P, SHILLABER, 
(‘‘ MRS. PARTINGTON.”) 


In very many households in the land ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Partington” is loved and laughed at. She has 
endeared herself to thousands by her genial 
smile and never-failing kindness of heart, 
and she has provoked many a hearty laugh 
by her quaint speeches, in which her never- 
tiring humor shows. Her forte lay in the 
misuse of learned words and harmless little 
affectations and eccentricities of manner, af- 
ter the fashion of Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy of The Rivals. But the com- 
parison between the two need gono further, as 
Mrs. Partington differed from her prototype 
in being loving and lovable, and the anxiety 
displayed for ‘‘ Ike” is only a mother’s ten- 
derness intensified. But while the illustrious 
woman has become so famous and widely 
known, the name of her author and creator 
is not so familiar. 

Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber died of 
heart-disease at his home in Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 25th, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born July 12, 1814, in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and after studying 
at the Exeter Academy, took up the trade of a 
printer at the age of sixteen years. This was 
at Dover, New Hampshire; and after five 
years he went to Demarara, Guiana, where 
he remained three years, following his trade. 
Returning to America, he entered into the 
pursuits of journalism, and became attached 
to the Boston Post. It was during his con- 
nection with this paper in 1847 that Mrs. 
Partington made her bow to the world from 
its columns. She achieved a signal success 
from the start, for her sayings had a flavor 
of sound homely philosophy, with all their 
high-sounding and grotesque elaboration. 
Three years later Mr. Shillaber undertook 
the publication of a comic paper, which had a 
list of very famous names as contributors, but 
after a short existence the paper succumbed, 
and its editor returned to his place on the 
editorial staff on the Post. Later on he was 
connected editorially with the Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, and contributed at the 





same time to a number of papers. It was 
about this time he became first known as a 
poet. Venturing upon the lecture platform, 
he met with little success, and soon retired. 
For some time he has been in poor health, 
and has lived quietly in his home at Chelsea. 
Not long ago a series of syndicated articles 
ran through the newspapers, and a number 
of younger people were surprised at the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Partington, whom they 
considered as belonging to their fathers’ 
time. The list of his published works is as 
follows: Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, 
Rhymes With Reason and Without, Knitting- 
work, Partington Patehiork, Lines in Plea- 
sant Places, Cruises with Captain Bob, The 
Double-runner Club, and Wide Swath. Mr. 
Shillaber was not a rich man, but he had ac- 
cumulated a modest sum, and his life was 
one of the happiest. He was a married man, 
and leaves four children, his wife having 
died seven years ago. 

It is interesting to note the anecdote which, 
it is claimed, suggested to Mr. Shillaber his 
famous character, and also contributed her 
name. In a speech delivered by Sidney 
Smith in 1831, at Taunton, England, he spoke 
as follows: ‘‘I do not mean to be disrespect- 
ful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the 
progtess of reform reminds me very forcibly 
of the great storm of Sidmouth, and the con- 
duct of the excellent Mrs. Partington upon 
that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there 
set in a great flood upon that town; the tide 
rose to an incredible height, the waves rush- 
ed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midst 
of this sublime storm Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of 
her house, with mop and pattens, trundling 
her mop and squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic was aroused. Mrs. 
Partington’s spirit was up. But I need not 
tell you that the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She 
was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with a tempest.” 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE organization of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition may now be said to be prac- 
tically completed and in effective working or- 
der. To enable the President of the Nation- 
al Commission to notify the President of the 
United States that the requisite $10,000,000 
fund has been provided for with reasonable 
certainty, and that all the conditions pre- 
scribed by Congress have been met, it but re- 
mains for the Chicago city government to 
issue bonds for the $5,000,000 it has been 
authorized.to borrow. The city authorities 
will require that $3,000,000 of the private 
subscriptions shall be paid in before the loan 
is made. At the meeting of the commission, 
the sessions of which began on the 18th and 
ended on the 26th of Nevember, the impor- 
tant questions that‘had been long awaiting 
action, and that it was necessary to decide 
before further progress could be made, were 
successfully disposed of. The site was defi- 
nitely fixed, the clashing as to authority be- 
tween the national and local boards pro- 
vided against, and the conduct of affairs 
placed virtually under one management. 

The wide difference of views as to site that 
existed between the directors and commis- 
sioners was mainly composed by the action 
of the Chicago South Park Commissioners, 
who at the eleventh hour eliminated Wash- 
ington Park from the discussion as to the 
location for the main part of the Fair by noti- 
fying those concerned that if that area were 
used for the purpose, the trees, roads, paths, 
etc., must not be interfered with. This was 
a parallel to Portia’s telling Shylock to take 
his pound of flesh without shedding a drop 
of blood. The commissioners. though dis- 
appointed in the matter of Washington Park, 
remained firm in their opposition to the di- 
rectors’ plan of placing many of the impor- 
tant buildings on the Lake Front Park. The 
result was that Jackson Park was agreed 
upon as the principal seat; Washington Park, _ 
where available, and the Midway Plaisance 
connecting the two to be used for the over- 
flow; and the Lake Front Park, six miles 
away, to have a few of the attractive features. 
In a sense this last-named area, distant as it 
is, may be regarded as the city entrance to 
the whole Exposition. It contains the ter- 
minal station of three steam railways lead- 
ing directly to Jackson Park. These are the 
Illinois Central, the Michigan Central, and 
the Kankakee line. The first-named com- 
pany, however, is the sole owner of the nu- 
merous tracks. 

In the Lake Front Park, which lies abreast 
the business centre of Chicago, are to be 
placed the Art Gallery, which, it is intended, 
shall be a permanent structure, and probably 
a decorative art annex; a music hall, with 
space for musical instruments; an electric- 
light building, though not for electric appli- 
ances in general; and, if it be decided to have 
them, a water palace and steel tower. The 
expensive filling and piling determined upon 
some time since by the directors, and for 
which bids were advertised, will be relin- 
quished. Jackson Park, where the main, 
government, and most of the other important 
buildings will be placed, lies on the lake- 
shore, so that it can be reached by water as 
well as by land,and contains 586 acres. Much 
of this is unimproved, and but a portion will 
be used: The Midway Plaisance leading to 
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Washington Park is 600 feet wide, and has 
an area of about 80 acres, and there is plenty 
of land in Washington Park that can be util 
ized for minor purposes by the managers if 
needed, the restrictions mentioned above not 
withstanding. 

The ominous disputes as to the respective 
powers of the National Commission and the 
Board of Directors were in large part dis 
posed of by almost altogether relieving the 
numerous double sets of committees of their 
labors, and turning the work over to the sin- 
gle management of the Director-General and 
the bureaus under him. Questions that still 
may arise are to be decided by a Board of 
Reference and Control, consisting of sixteen 
members, half of whom are chosen from the 
commission and half from the directors. The 
Director-General thus becomes what his title 
implies, and is responsible accordingly. He 
appoints the heads of the bureaus, subject to 
the confirmation of the representatives of the 
national and local boards. Three bureaus, 
respectively of Forestry, of Publicity and 
Promotion, and of Foreign Affairs have been 
added to those previously agreed upon, mak- 
ing fifteen in all, and caring for as many de- 
partments. The 115 Lady Managers began 
the sessions of their first meeting on Novem- 
ber 19th. Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
was elected President; and Miss Pheebe Cou- 
zins, of St. Louis, Secretary. This latter offi- 
cer was subsequently allowed by the National 
Commission an annual salary of $2000. Nine 
Vice-Presidents were chosen in the following 
order, namely: Mrs.Trautman,of New York; 
Mrs. Burleigh, of Maine; Mrs. Charles Price, 
of North Carolina; Miss Minor,of Louisiana; 
Mrs. Wilkins, of the District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Ashley, of Colorado; Mrs.Ginty,of Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Salisbury, of Utah; and Mrs. 
Russell Harrison, of Montana. The last was 
designated Vice-President-at-large. The Lady 
Managers adopted the same rules of govern 
ment as those of the National Commission. 
They petitioned the latter body for a speedy 
definition of their powers, which seem to re- 
main simply advisory. Among their most 
prominent acts was a recommendation of 
Miss Sara T. Hallowell as Art Director; the 
adoption of a request to the effect that the 
competition of women should not be set apart 
from the main one; and a further request that 
they be allowed to do some useful work. 
The Nationat Commission does not meet 
again in full session until April, 1891. 


AUGUST BELMONT. 

Mr. Aucusr BELMonT died at his resi- 
dence on Fifth Avenue on the morning 
of the 24th of November, in the seventy 
fourth year of his age. For fifty years he 
had been a resident of New York city, and 
during all of that time he lived a large and 
liberal life. He was a many-sided man, and 
in whatever he took an interest he engaged 
with zealous discretion. As a banker, a 
politician, a turfman, an art patron, and a 
society leader, he hela a very high place. 
Mr. Belmont was bora in Alzei, in the Pala- 
tinate, Rhenish Prussia, December 6, 1816. 
His father was a small landed proprietor, and 
gave to the son what education it was possi- 
ble for him to acquire up to the age of four- 
teen. At that time he entered the banking 
house of the Rothschild Brothers at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. His first duty was to sweep 
out the offices, and for this he received no 
compensation other than the opportunity to 
learn the mysteries of banking. 

Mr. Belmont probably did not serve a long 
apprenticeship to the broom, for after three 
years in the Frankfort house he was sent to 
the Naples branch of the establishment. 
Here he remained three years, and during 
this time he cultivated his taste for art, which 
he preserved during his long and busy life. 
When scarcely twenty-one years old he was 
sent by his principals to Havana to straighten 
out some complications existing there. When 
this was done he resigned his position as a 
clerk with the Rothschilds, and coming to 
New York, opened a modest office in Wall 
Street, and began the banking business on 
his own account. His former employers 
now made him their American agent, and 
he has so acted during all this while. He 
began selling bills of exchange in competi- 
tion with older and better-known concerns. 
It is said these competitors did not take kind- 
ly to the opposition. On one occasion he sold 
to the Bank of Maryland drafts on the Roths- 
childs, and when these were presented in 
London they were not accepted. There was 
glee among the financial wiseacres. After a 
very brief delay, however, it was known to 
all the banking houses in the country that 
the Rothschilds had paid the drafts, and in 
addition a fifteen per cent. indemnity. From 
that time till now the credit of his banking 
house has never been questioned. 

Mr. Belmont in his business was successful 
from the first. He was not a gambler in 
stocks, but a legitimate banker, and his for- 
tune grew steadily. Before he was thirty he 
was counted one of the rich men of New 
York, and by the time he was forty he was 
a millionaire. In 1844 the Austrian govern- 
ment appointed him Consul-General, and 
this office he retained for six years, when he 
relinquished it because of his disapproval of 
the manner in which the Austrian govern- 
ment treated the Hungarian patriots. In 
1849 Mr. Belmont fought a duel with a man 
from South Carolina who had used an ex- 
pression about a lady, which Mr. Belmont 
resented.. Mr. Belmont was shot in the 
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thigh, and was lamed for life. In the same 
year he married the daughter of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, the famous naval officer 
who reopened the ports of Japan after they 
had been closed to the world for several cen- 
turies. After his marriage to this beautiful 
and charming woman they were for twenty- 
five years among the leaders of fashionable 
society in New York. In 1875, after a be- 
reavement, they retired from this leadership, 
and to a great extent withdrew from society. 

When Mr. Belmont had attained his citi- 
zenship, which,he did as soon as he could, 
he joined the Democratic party, and with 
this he was allied to the last, though of late 
years he has not been active in his party ser- 
vice. In 1853 President Pierce appointed 
him Minister to the Hague. He served in 
that capacity for four years, and during the 
time succeeded in getting permission, long 
refused, from the Dutch government to 
place American consuls in the Dutch East 
Indies. When he returned to this country, 
he found the politics of the nation in that 
dangerous ferment which preceded the war. 
He took the side of Douglas, and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee by the Convention which sat at 
Baltimore. During each succeeding Presi- 
dential campaign Mr. Belmont filled that post 
until in 1872, when Greeley was nominated, 
he resigned. Before the war actually began, 
Mr. Belmont was one of those who thought 
it wiser to let the cotton States quietly go 
out of the Union. He thought that in a lit- 
tle while they would all be glad enough to 
get back. After the attack on Fort Sumter, 
he was uncompromisingly in favor of fight- 
ing the war out to the end. His services to 
the Union at this period were many and va- 
ried. He urged, through the great banking 
house for which he acted, that the resources 
of the South were entirely inadequate for the 
struggle which had begun, and his represen- 
tations had serious weight in preventing the 
Confederacy from getting money abroad. 
He recently privately published a book of 
letters, many of which were written during 
this stirring period. This extract from a let- 
ter to Baron Lionel de Rothschild, dated a 
month and a half after the fall of Sumter, 
will give some idea of how he felt at that 
time: 

‘* You know that I have never been in fa- 
vor of the party which is now at the head of 
our government, and my convictions on this 
point have in no way been changed. Iam, 
however, convinced that the whole North to 
a man will stand by the administration in the 
present struggle, and that, come what may, 
the integrity of the Union and the inviolabil- 
ity of our territory will be maintained to the 
bitter end.” 

He also assisted in raising the first German 
regiment to go to the front from New York. 
He went to England and France and Spain 
‘to do what he could to further the Union 
cause, and the information which he sent to 
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Mr. Seward was timely and valuable. He 
zealously supported McClellan for the Presi. 
dency, and he opened the Convention which 
nominated Seymour and Blair. Though he 
retired from his position of chairman of the 
Democratic Committee when Mr. Greeley 
was nominated in 1872, he still took part in 
the councils of his party. He was in favor 
of nominating Mr. Bayard in 1876, again in 
1880, and again when Mr. Cleveland carried 
off the prize in 1884. 

As has been said before, Mr. Belmont's 
love for art began during his residence in 
Naples. So soon as his means justified the 
gratification of such an expensive taste, he 
began collecting pictures. While Minister 
at the Hague he studied the Flemish and 
French schools, and bought with much lib- 
erality and taste. He was the first collector 
in New York to construct a room in his 
house for a picture-gallery with light from 
above. His collection is not confined to any 
class of paintings, but contains examples of 
Madrazo, Meyer, Munkacsy, Vibert, Bougue- 
reau, Galoit, Brion, Troyon, Bonheur, Meis- 
sonier, and Knaus. 

Of late years Mr. Belmont has attracted 
more attention as a turfman than in any 
other capacity. When Jerome Park was es- 
tablished he became the president of the 
American Jockey Club. He held this office 
until a very few years ago. The race-going 
public has always been very partial to Mr. 
Belmont’s stable, for it has been a well-known 
fact that no horse of his ever started in a race 
unless the trainer and owner believed that 
there was a chance of winning. In 1881 he 
retired from the turf for a while, but in a few 
years his genuine love for the sport brought 
him back with a more formidable string of 
race-horses than ever before. This year he 
was first on the list of winning owners, and 
had to his credit $169,615. He had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing two colts of his own breed- 
ing, Potomac and Masher, run first and sec- 
ond for the great Futurity Stakes. He had 
a farm at Babylon, Long Island, and main- 
tained a breeding farm near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where he had in the stud last year 
Kingfisher, Fiddlesticks, Magnetizer, The IIl- 
Used, and the Derby winner Saiut Blaise. 

Mr. Belmont was a short stout man, with a 
dark complexion. He was almost bald, and 
wore short iron-gray side whiskers. He was 
brusque in his manners, and appeared to the 
casual person who met him as anything but 
amiable. Those who knew him well gave 
him credit for much goodness of heart and 
kindliness of action. He was a member of 
the Manhattan, Knickerbocker, and Union 
clubs. Besides his widow, he leaves three 
sons and one daughter—Perry Belmont, late- 
ly a member of Congress from New York 
and United States Minister at Madrid; Au- 
gust Belmont, of August Belmont & Co.; 
Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont; and Mrs. 8. 8. 
Howland. One daughter died in 1875, anda 
son died by accident a few years ago. 
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TWO LITTLE SHOES. 


Ik gave the fulness of His wondrous love, 
Laid hands upon the sick and raised the dead, 
Filled up the empty place of earthly need, 
E’en though He had not where to lay His 
weary head. 


Then pity these,O Jesus of the poor, 

The weakling lambs that ery within the ditch, 
Or shiver in their rags beside the door 

That leads up to the temple of the godly rich. 


Yea, pity such as these two little shoes, 
So worn and ragged, waiting at the gate, 
With wonder for the blessing of the time, 
That marvels at the worship of the godly great. 


Two little shoes—their pearled rims press to 
greet 
The bitter cold and slush of snow and earth, 
Atiptoe in the outer darkness there, - 
To hear the message of the lowly Saviour’s 
birth. 


The “In Excelsis Deos” swell and rise— 
Yea, quiver even through the church-yard sod ; 
The thrice-blessed candles on the alter gleam, 
And low-swung censers lift Hosannahs up to 
God. 


Poor little shoes! God seems so far away, 
In all the pomp and splendor far from these; 
They never even knew the Christ Child came, 
E’en though we sent the message o’er the dis- 
tant seas. 


We feel the baby forms that press our knees, 
And thank the Father for the Child that came: 
Thy blessing in its fulness overflows— 
O God, we give Thee thanks, we praise Thy 
holy name! 


We see, O Lord, the scum upon the earth, 
That cumbers goodly ground with want and sin ; 
Some timely season we will reach a hand, 
But now, O Lord, for joy, we may not let 
them in; 


But pity, God, the squalid, wretched poor, 
Wrapped in the loathsome rags of want and 
crime ; 
Put bread into the hungry mouths that ery, 
Until our busy hands can find a better time. 


Two little shoes beside the temple gate— 
For them, for all the earth, dawn comes apace; 
Poor tired shoes—a speck upon that earth, 
A quivering atom in God’s mighty, boundless 
space ; 


But they have heard the message, caught the 
gleam, 
Like as the sparrow finds the wayside crumb ; 
So little light, and yet enough to fill 
The tiny soul, e’en though the poor pinched 
lips are dumb; 


And they would go—the journey must be far, 
To reach the haven of the love-kissed land— 
But, ah, no cold, no pain, no hunger there, 
And He would know her, find her, even take 
her hand! 


* * * * * * 


Poor little shoes! Ah, Christ, how could we know 


Thy little one in anguish lay so near; 
We raised Thy Glorias unto the skies— 
They filled our hearts, our thoughts—ah, God, 
we could not hear! 


She lieth close beside the altar stair. 
The spark is Thine, the tender mercies— 
whose? 
For, ah, the tiny feet have journeyed far, 
And left to earth two little ragged shoes ! 
Vireinia Frazer Boy.e. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


Wnuat is Barnard College? Without, a 
respectable brownstone house, indistinguish- 
able from its respectable neighbors. Within, 
a few class-rooms, a couple of laboratories, 
twoscore industrious girl students, the quiet 
and still air of delightful study, and the 
promise and potency of a higher education 
for our daughters than America has yet of- 
fered them. For Barnard holds its standard 
high, will hold it higher, and the effect of 
its exactions must be to raise the standard of 
all the schools which may be tributary to it. 
Moreover, Barnard is not more the adjunct 
than the ally of Columbia. And that old 
and stalwart university, rich in teachers, in 
collectipns, in libraries, in all the machinery 
of instruction, gives its degrees to Barnard’s 
graduates. 

Fourteen years ago—in December, 1876— 
a memorial was presented to the trustees of 
Columbia by Sorosis, asking that young wo- 
men should be admitted to the college classes. 
This memorial, after a general discussion, 
was laid on the table. Three years later the 
subject came before the board in the form of 
a motion to permit women to attend certain 
courses of lectures under certain conditions. 
President Barnard cordially supported this 
proposition, but it was voted down. After 
another three years an association was form- 
ed in this city for the purpose of-promoting 
the higher education of women by opening 
the great colleges to them, so that, under 
whatever restrictions should be devised by 
the various boards of trustees, they should 
be at liberty to pursue the same studies and 
reap the same rewards as men. A great 
meeting was called specially to consider the 
advisability of requesting the admission of 
women to Columbia, the result of the con- 
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ference being a petition, signed by more than 
fourteen hundred well-known citizens of 
New York and its vicinity, asking that ‘‘ in 
view of the present state of public opinion, 
both here and in other countries, touching 
the justice and expediency of admitting wo- 
men to the same educational advantages as 
men, a state of opinion specially evidenced 
by the recent action of the English universi- 
ties of Cambridge and London,” the trustees 
of Columbia would consider how to extend, 
with the least possible delay, to such proper- 
ly qualified women as might desire it, the 
benefits of education at Columbia by admit- 
ting them to lectures and examinations. 

This appeal had ceased to sound revolu- 
tionary in the ear of the general public, and 
it was cheerfully signed by citizens so con- 
servative as President Arthur, General Grant, 
Governor Cornell, Judge Noah Davis, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, Dr. John Hall, and Mayor 
Hewitt. But in the still seclusion of the 
college this kindly voice of an orderly multi- 
tude, eager to advance the cause of law and 
order, intelligence and morality, was exag- 
gerated into the frenzied shriek of a ribald 
mob, bent on trampling down the safeguards 
of society. Certain of the trustees, not all of 
them, declared that they would oppose such 
an innovation to the bitter end, and the asso- 
ciation for the promotion of the higher edu- 
cation of women received, in effect, the classic 
reply—nullum tui negotinm. 

But the spirit of change was in the very 
air, and in less than a year the trustees them- 
selves recommended a special course for 
women, the final plan offering a four years’ 
curriculum, at the end of which time success- 
ful students, after examination by the college 
authorities, should receive the regular Co- 
lumbia degree. Some time after this another 
step was taken in the recognition of a post- 
graduate course for women, so that students 
who had received the degree of B.A. or M.A. 
could study two years longer for the degree 
of LL.D. or Ph.D. But, however encour- 
aging as indexes of the official mind these 
concessions might be, it was quite plain that 
they offered the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance of the benefit desired. No place was 
offered the waiting girls in which to study, 
no instructors were assigned them whose 
help would be a guarantee of the interest 
of the college in them; no lectures, class- 
rooms, or laboratories were open to them. 
They were to pick up such crumbs of know- 
ledge as they could collect in any field they 
might penetrate, and bring these crumbs for 
inspection by the collegiate authorities at a 
certain fixed time. If the collection were 
satisfactory they were to be paid for their 
labor with alphabetical symbols, and to most 
girls the wages did not seem to justify the 
work. 

The Harvard Annex gave the substance 
in good measure. The examinations for ad- 
mission to its classes were identical with 
those of the university. The courses of in- 
struction were identical, or, when not identi- 
cal, were of the same grade. The teaching 
was done by the university professors ex- 
clusively, fifty of whom had a sliare in the 
Annex work, and the four years’ course there 
was in every way equivalent to the college 
course. But Harvard gave no degrees, and 
its most brilliant graduate was fain to accept 
the certificate of the Society for the Collegi- 
ate Instruction of Women in lieu of the di- 
ploma which she had fairly earned. 

On the one side was Columbia, with its 
degrees and no opportunity, and on the oth- 
er the Harvard Annex with its opportunities 
and no degree, and while the societies for the 
advancement of collegiate instruction for 
women were taking counsel as to how the 
great doors of the New York institution 
should be opened wide enough for girls to en- 
ter, one practical, energetic, and indomitable 
woman, quick to seize the forelock of occa- 
sion, proposed that the opportunity should 
be added to the degree, and a girls’ college 
have leave to grow under the protecting 
walls of Columbia. This young woman was 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, a former student 
for a Columbia degree, who had felt in her 
own person the discouragements of the exist- 
ing methods. 

The ‘‘one-man power” in politics may 
work disaster, but the one-woman power in 
education, as exemplified by Mrs. Meyer, 
works, so far, only benefits. In March, 1888, 
she entered, virtually alone, on the impossible 
task of creating a public sentiment to sustain 
a woman’s college which should offer the 
girls of New York and its vicinity an edu- 

vation at least as thorough as the Harvard 
Annex insures. And in October, 1889, Bar- 
nard College, so named in honor of that large- 
minded advocate of the highest education for 
woman, the late President Barnard, of Co- 
lumbia, opened its doors with twenty stu- 
dents. Its professors and instructors were 
the professors and instructors of Columbia, 
and its curriculum offered the full equivalent 
of that of the older college. The work of 
Barnard is carried on by means of yearly 
subscriptions for four years, a permanent en- 
dowment being considered certain when the 
success of the college is once demonstrated. 

In October, 1890, Barnard opened its sec- 
ond year with 42 names on its roll-call— 
Sophomores, 11; Freshmen,7; Graduates, 10; 
Specials in Laboratory Work, 14. The grad- 
uates are working hard in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, German, botany, or chemistry. The 
undergraduates take the prescribed college 
course. In the botanical laboratory six stu- 
dents take the second year's course and 
twelve the first year’s. In the chemical lab- 
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oratory twelve girls are hard at work, under 
the direction of Professor Henry C. Bowen, 
of Columbia, and the superintendence of his 
assistant, Miss Mary E. Lovering, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The work of the chemical laboratory is at 
present as follows: 

1. A lecture or conversation on the phys- 
ical and chemical properties of the com- 
monest substances, gases, etc., constantly met 
in daily life, their relation to and bearing 
toward correct physical development, and the 
Sundamental principles of sanitation. 

2. Laboratory work with reference to these 
subjects, and also looking to chemical ana- 
lytical methods. 

The whole system is designed,in the words 
of Professor Bowen, “to enhance the ob- 
serving and interpreting powers of the young 
mind.” 

At present the laboratory, fitted up by 
friends of the college, has room for only six 
students, but by some mysterious process 
of quantitative analysis and subdivision of 
atoms, applied to desks, stools, and apparatus, 
Professor Bowen manages to teach an enthu- 
siastic dozen. Applicants for admission are 
now refused for lack of space and means. 
Nine or ten students worked all summer in 
the laboratory, which was kept open for them 
through the self-sacrificing kindness of their 
instructor, Professor Bowen, whose testimony 
is that ‘‘ young women show an aptitude for 
the work every way equal to young men, and 
they certainly have more need of this labo- 
ratory practice than men.” 

The Botanical Laboratory of Barnard of- 
fers to women the only working laboratory 
in this city. It was equipped through the 
generosity of the Torrey Botanical Club, and 
offers facilities for the most advanced work. 
The course of study is planned to meet the 
needs of several classes of students: First, 
graduates of Barnard or other colleges who 
wish to make a specialty of the science; sec- 
ond, undergraduates who wish to acquire a 
more or less thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject without giving it more time than is or- 
dinarily given in coileges to any branch of 
scientific work; third, teachers and students 
of medicine who are unable to give a large 
portion of time to any single branch, but to 
whom the knowledge of the methods of 
modern scientific work is an invaluable aid 
in their professional studies. 

The course includes two years’ undergrad- 
uate and two years’ graduate work. It is so 
arranged that students may take only the first 
year, and yet acquire the elementary princi- 
ples governing plant life and the relations 
of the various groups to one another. After 
this general course is finished, special courses 
are studied—morphology and classification, 
anatomy and physiology, and the methods of 
original research. Four of the present stu- 
dents are graduates from other institutions, 
two being candidates for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, while several others have 
entered for the four years’ course. 

It may fairly be said that the botanical 
course of Barnard is the only one in this 
country which presents a continuous, harmo- 
nious whole, each phase of study being the 
evolution of a preceding phase. The depart- 
ment is under the charge of Professor Na- 
thaniel L. Britton, A.M., Ph.D., of Columbia, 
and also of Dr. Emily L. Gregory, Ph.D., one 
of the three women in the United States who 
have received their doctor’s degree from the 
University of Zurich. 

The clergymen of New York have been 
foremost in lending a hand to Barnard, and 
five of the best known of their number—Dr. 
Arthur Brooks, Dr. Marvin Vincent, Dr. 
Greer, Dr. Terry, and Mr. Sanders —suc- 
cessively conduct prayers on the five work- 
ing mornings of the week. 

The trustees of Barnard believe that their 
young institution is to prove helpful in many 
ways; ‘‘that it will raise the standard of 
schools for young ladies; that it will offer 
the best possible education to women of New 
York, Brooklyn, and vicinity without for- 
cing them, as hitherto, to leave their homes; 
that it will give opportunity for self-culture 
and improvement to the hundreds of teach- 
ers in this city; and finally, that it will show 
that the standard of education need not be 
lowered in order to permit women to share 
its advantages.” 


MASHONALAND. 


THE intelligence which has recently reach- 
ed us from South Africa has been more than 
usually interesting. It encourages us to hope 
for great and important discoveries, and gives 
us good reason for believing that in Africa, 
south of the equator, may yet be found com- 
fortable, even prosperous, fields of enterprise 
for the white man. 

The belief has long prevailed that the 
enormous quantities of gold which contrib- 
uted to the splendor of the reign of Solomon 
were brought from some part of Southeast 
Africa. ‘‘And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four hundred and 
twenty talents, and brought it to King Solo- 
mon.” Ophir was famous for its gold in the 
days of Job, who speaks of ‘‘laying up gold 
as dust, and the gold of Ophir as the stones 
of the brooks.” Where was Ophir? Some 
say in Malacca; others have located it in 
India; others in Arabia; and not a few have 
contended for the southeast coast of Africa, 
about Sofala. There has been much discus- 
sion on the subject, but the discussion has 
been profitless. The Sofala region of South 
Africa has as much to recommend it as any 
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other. As told in the Bible, the story of the 
Queen of Sheba and the story of Ophir have 
a singular relation to each other, and seem 
to suggest that the location of the one was 
not far from the home of the other. In Solo- 
mou’s time the round voyage to and from 
Ophir covered a period of three years. This 
has by some been considered fatal to the 
South-African theory. When we consider 
the times,and take into account the difficulty 
of transport, the objection loses much of its 
force. It is at least a remarkable circum- 


_ Stance that discoveries should now be made 


in the very region of South Africa so long 
favored by one set of traditions—discoveries 
which point unmistakably to very ancient 
occupation by a people advanced in the arts 
and industries of civilization, and also to the 
plentiful existence of gold in the region at 
one time, however it may be now. 

Before giving an account of the discover- 
ies, it may be of some value to the reader to 
state in what connection and by what means 
they have been made. In the recent distri- 
butions of territory along the East-African 
coast, by which slices have been given to 
Italy, to Germany, and to Portugal, Great 
Britain has been not unmindful of herself, 
retaining, in addition to what is known as 
British East Africa, a large tract of territory 
in what may be called the central section of 
South Africa; and toward the close of last 
year arrangements were made for the occu- 
pation of said territory. A company was or- 
ganized, a royal charter was secured, and 
certain other preliminary steps were taken. 
Among these last was the sending of a depu- 
tation to Lobengula, the powerful chief of 
the Matabeles. This deputation having been 
completely successful in the execution of its 
mission, the course was cleared for action. 

Our latest news shows that the work has 
not only been begun, but so successfully car- 
ried on hitherto that ultimate success is no 
longer problematical. The route chosen, in 
addition to other immediate advantages, had 
the special advantage of securing protection 
in the rear. It was a land march from Cape 
Colony northward. It was rendered the less 
difficult because Bechuanaland, lying to the 
immediate north of Cape Colony, was some 
time since converted into a crown colony, 
and because what remains of Bechuanaland 
more to the north is under British protec- 
tion. To the north of Bechuanaland lies 
Matabeleland, which, in its northeastern sec- 
tion, includes Mashonaland. It is this region, 
and a vast tract of undefined territory more 
to the west, which constitute the field of op- 
erations of the South Africa Company. It 
would have been perhaps as easy to seek 
Mashonaland by way of the Zambesi; but for 
many reasons, some of which we have indi- 
cated, the land route was preferred. By-and- 
by advantage will be taken of the Zambesi 
and the Pungwe, a little farther to the south, 
and water communication will be established 
with the east coast. 

The final preparations for advance were 
made at the Maclontsie River, in the disputed 
territory to the north of Bechuanaland. A 
police force, numbering some five hundred 
men, raised at a cost of about £100,000, or- 
ganized and equipped, was stationed at this 
point—the base of operations—under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Pennefa- 
ther, a soldier of capacity and extensive ex- 
perience among the South- African tribes. 
This foree was charged with the. general 
protection of the expedition as a primary 
duty; but it was expected also to maintain 
the administration of the company in Ma- 
shonaland, and to keep up communications 
with the imperial police in Bechuanaland. 
In addition there was raised a pioneer corps 
of about two hundred picked men—farmers, 
miners, prospectors, good riders, and others 
skilled in the use of fire-arms—who were 
placed under the command of Major John- 
son. As the name implies, the duty assigned 
to this corps was to march by stages to the 
extreme objective point, and to make roads 
as they advanced. The extreme or objec- 
tive point was Mount Hampden, in Ma- 
shonaland, a distance of 400 miles from 
the Maclontsie River, a point at which the 
Mazoo River takes its rise, and where, ac- 
cording to common reports, the Mashonas 
were in the habit of washing the alluvial de- 
posits for gold. The real forward march 
began on June 10th, from the Tuli River, a 
stage in advance of the Maclontsie, and con- 
sidered the southern boundary of Matabele- 
land. On July 22d the pioneers had reach- 
ed the Bubye River, having accomplished 
a distance of 74 miles. On August 18th they 
found themselves on the Mashonaland pla- 
teau, some 3700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and within 140 miles of Fort Hamp- 
den. The next halting- place was Mount 
Wedza, and the next Mount Hampden. Of 
the details of the last two stages we have 
only had brief telegrams: but these have 
been encouraging. At each of the halting- 
places forts were built and companies left in 
charge. 

We are now prepared to state what have 
been the results so far as the facts have 
reached us. One result is the practical addi- 
tion to British South Africa of a tract of 
country at least four times as large as that of 
the United Kingdom, thus mightily increas- 
ing British influence over the southern section 
of the African continent, and justifying the 
hope of a great African English-speaking 
union in the not distant future. What is the 


value of the newly acquired territory? In 
their inward course the pioneer corps in the 
earlier stages skirted the fringe of the south- 
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ern and southeastern borders of Matabele- 
land, and their testimony is that the climate, 
the soil, the scenery, the fauna, and the flora 
all equally excited their wonder and admira- 
tion. In the later stages the same conditions 
prevailed. The natives were not encountered 
in great numbers; but such of them as came 
to visit the strangers were, if curious, also 
courteous and kind. The climate is described 
as delightful, the lofty uplands tree-covered 
much of them, and under a subtropical sun 
securing an agreeable variety of temperature. 
The soil is rich, yielding under the present 
crude and simple tillage rice, millet, sweet- 
potatoes, ground-nuts, and tobacco in great 
plenty. The rain is perennial, and the wa- 
tercourses are numerous and well supplied. 
Last, but not least, there is abundant evidence 
of the existence of gold. Women are seen 
wearing strings of nuggets around their necks, 
apparently only half conscious of their value. 
Selous, one of the most famous of African 
hunters and most scrupulous of travellers, 
now with the expedition, and acting as scout, 
says that Mashonaland is equal to the best 
parts of the Transvaal; and Dr. Jameson, also 
with the expedition.speaking of gold reefs as 
well as of alluvial deposits, says the country 
consists not of one but of fifty Randts. Evi- 
dence of former gold workings is every where 
visible. ; 

One of the most interesting results of the 
expedition has been the discovery of some 
gigantic ruins, known as the Zymbabye ruins, 
about twelve miles southeast of the Mashona- 
land plateau, the halting-place reached on 
August 18th. These ruins were visited some 
twenty years ago by the German explorer 
Manch; but his statements were questioned 
and generally discredited. Situated on the 
edge of the plateau, they are scattered over 
a large extent of ground—a large ‘‘ kopje,” or 
knoll, about a couple of hundred yards off, 
being covered with a sort of fort composed 
of huge masses of granite, the home at pre- 
sent of one of the Mashona chiefs. The 
main ruins consist of massive circular walls, 
arranged somewhat after the fashion of con- 
centric rings. A main building inside of 
these outer walls, with walls loftier than those 
of the interior, enclosing an area of about 
eighty yards in diameter—a mighty maze, 
whose windings are indistinguishable in con- 


‘sequence of the luxuriance of vegetation to 


which centuries of neglect have given the 


_mastery. Inside this building, and near to 
. what seems to have been the entrance, is a 


conical tower 35 feet high and 18 feet in 
diameter. The buildings are all of granite, 
the blocks being about the size of a modern 
brick. On the walls of the interior, on the 
southeast front of the wall, and about twenty 
feet from its base, runs a double zigzag scroll 
one-third of the distance round. What are 
those ruins? one is tempted to ask. What 
was their origin? What were they built 
for? -What has been their history? For 
what purpose was that circular building 
with its conical tower intended? Similar 
structures, but on a smaller scale, have been 


-seen on the Lundi River, and formerly at 


Tati, in Matabeleland. The scenery at this 
point is said to be beautiful in the extreme. 
Was the site chosen for some magnificent 
temple. or tomb or palace? Was it here 
stood the city and palace of the Queen of 
Sheba? Is this circular building with the 
conical tower her tumulus? Or, which is 
more likely, was it here that Solomon and 
Hiram of Tyre got their gold and their ‘‘al- 
mug-trees”; and were these vast structures 
of granite, these labyrinths of walls merely 
giant strongholds for safety and defence? 
Time will come to the solution of the mys- 
tery. One thing is certain, they point back 
to a time when slave labor was at the service 
of intelligence without any qualification. 


THE BRAZILIAN CRUISERS. 


Tue young republic of Brazil sent her 
compliments to her elder sister north of the 
isthmus on Wednesday of last week. They 
came in the shape of two handsome war ves- 
sels—the Aguidaban, flag-ship of Admiral de 
Silveira, and the Guanabdira, Commander de 
Noronha. The latter is a corvette of a type 
familiar to American eyes for a generation 
past. The other, the flag-ship, is a large 
frigate of modern construction, heavily ar- 
mored, and capable of engaging any save 
the very heaviest of iron-clads, with a fair 
chance of coming off first best. 

The arrival of the South-Americans had 
been anticipated, and the Dolphin and York- 
town, two of Uncle Sam’s white squadron, 
were on hand inside Sandy Hook to give fit- 
ting welcome. The telegraph announced the 
ships in the offing on Tuesday. They were 
met outside, properly saluted, and escorted 
to a safe harbor within the bar, where they 
anchored for the night, and proceeded up the 
bay on Wednesday, receiving and respond- 
ing to salutes from the forts at the Narrows, 
again from Castle William on Governor’s 
Island, and still again from Admiral Gher- 
ardi’s flag-ship, the big PAdladelphia, which 
awaited the squadron in the North River. 
The procession moved up the bay slowly. 
The great fleets of every-day commerce here 
and there acknowledged their presence with 
flag or whistle—tonuched their hats, as it 
were—in a free and easy way; but the saucy 
tugs and blundering tow-boats did not, upon 
the whole, take much pains to give a clear 
right of way. 

The compliment of saluting first is out of 
the ordinary course of procedure. Usually 
a visiting squadron salutes the flag of the 
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country visited, and the salute is returned 
gun for gun. The excess of courtesy in the 
present instance was adopted because Brazil 
set the example when our squadron visit- 
ed her shortly after the proclamation of the 
republic. This act was in graceful acknow- 
ledgment of our promptness in officially rec- 
ognizing the new order of things in Brazil, 
and of course it was returned in kind and 
with interest. 

Since the arrival of the fleet New York 
has been feasting the officers privately and 
officially, and swarthy Brazilian sailor-men, 
looking rather pinched and cold in our bleak 
November weather, are-not unfamiliar sights 
on the streets. 

It is understood that the Brazilians will re- 
main here but a short time, returning to a 
more genial clime after visiting Washington, 
and discharging the other official duties with 
which they have been commissioned. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
BY JOHN DILLON, M.P. 

I cannor help thinking that in your article 
of November 15th you somewhat exagger- 
ated the ignorance of the American public as 
to the facts of the Irish question. I shal}, 
however, be most happy to accept your invi- 
tation to lay before your readers a statement 
of the elementary facts of the Irish land 
question as well as it can be done within the 
narrow limits of a newspaper article. 

In attempting to understand the Irish land 
question, the first thing an American must 
do is to dismiss from his mind the idea that 
the state of things in Ireland can be reasoned 
on from American experience. The histori- 
cal, social, and economical arguments drawn 
from American experience do not apply in 
Ireland; and I may say at the outset that it 
is idle to suppose that we can attain tov any 
practical comprehension of the Irish land 
question unless by studying it from the point 
of view of the historical and social causes in 
which it had its origin. The present Irish 
Jand question is the bitter fruit of the last 
two hundred years of Irish history, and no 
statesman is fit to deal with this problem un- 
less he has carefully studied that history. In 
Ireland the ownership is confined to a small 
class who form a regular caste amongst the 
population. The predecessors of that caste 
obtained possession of their estates by con- 
quest and confiscation, and from the day they 
obtained possession down to this hour they 
and their descendants have lived in Ireland 
as a caste apart entirely from the people of 
the country, in whose welfare they have nev- 
er shown any real interest. They seized pos- 
session of the government, and manipulated 
the law and the administration to their own 
ends. The monopoly of the land of a coun- 
try in the hands of a small class is a great 
evil wherever it exists; but when, as in Ire- 
land, that class has absolute control over the 
government of the country as well, and when 
they regard the people of the country as an 
inferior race, to be kept down and governed 
by them, all the elements of social disorder 
and ruin are present. 

The landlord class in Ireland have held 
possession of the executive government, and 
have made the law, and the administration of 
the law, so as to maintain and increase their 
own monopolistic privileges. Under their 
government such was the law in Ireland that 
down to the year 1881 it was practically im- 
possible for any farmer to buy an acre of 
Jand. Land in [reland was sold only in vast 
estates, and the landlord fiercely opposed 
any alteration of the law which would make 
it possible for the people of the country to 
acquire their hold in the land. The work- 
ing farmers in Ireland, numbering about 
600,000 families, a large majority of the pop- 
ulation, were obliged to live as renters under 
about 10,000 landlords, of whom about 1000 
owned more than half the entire country. 
The vast majority of the farmers held their 
lands by a yearly ‘‘tenancy at will,” and 
when leases were given they were nearly al- 
ways of the most oppressive character. The 
owners never expended anything in the im- 
provements of the farms, and any farmer 
who was adventurous enough to spend capi- 
tal on his land was liable at any moment to 
be robbed of all he had laid out, either by an 
arbitrary increase in his rent or by eviction. 
By the mutual operation of this close mo- 
nopoly of land, and the fierce competition 
amongst a people who had no other means 
of living except the land, rents were forced 
up to such a point that, to use the words of 
an English commissioner speaking of the 
small tenants in Ireland, ‘‘they gave up, in 
the shape of rent, the whole produce of the 
soil with the exception of a sufficiency of 
potatoes for a bare subsistence?” 

And when it is remembered that fully one- 
third of the entire rental of the country has 
been, for upward of a century, paid to absen- 
tee landlords who never spent a shilling in 
Ireland, it is not, I think, a matter for very 
great surprise that chronic poverty, disorder, 
and periodical famine have been the result. 

From the commencement the Irish people 
never acquiesced in the claims of the land- 
lord class. They always maintained that 
they were robbed of property which they 
were morally entitled to, and that even admit- 
ting the titles of the landlords to the estates, 
they, the tenants, were by the customs and 
traditions of their country not tenants in the 
ordinary English sense of the term, but co- 
owners, having a real estate in the land, 
often very much more valuable than that of 
the landlords. The law, they claimed, was 


made by the landlords without their being 
allowed any voice in it, and by the law so 
made “he tenants’ property was left absolute- 
ly without protection, while both the law and 
the executive administration were unscrupu- 
lously manipulated to enforce every right to 
which the landlords made claim. During 
the first cighty years of this century, these 
claims of the Irish tenants were over and 
over again brought before the British Parlia- 
ment, but on every occasion they were treat- 
ed with derision and contempt. 

In 1870, it is true, Mr. Gladstone made an 
effort to do something to protect the property 
of the Irish tenant, but the act of 1870 com- 
pletely failed to carry out its object, and the 
body of the Irish tenants were left in as bad 
a position as ever. At last, in the year 1879, 
when the people were on the verge of an- 
other famine—the seventh or eighth in this 
century—despairing of obtaining any justice 
by appeals to the British Parliament, we de- 
vised a policy of combination amongst the 
Irish tenants for the purpose of refusing to 
pay more than a just rent, and of pledging 
themselves not to occupy any farm from 
which a tenant had been unjustly evicted. 
By these means, pursued with extraordinary 
perseverance and self-discipline, concession 
after concession has been wrung from the 
British House of Commons; and what was 
for generations scornfully denied to the voice 
of reason and justice, is now being slowly 
yielded to the irresistible pressure of the 
National League and the tenant combination 
in Ireland. 

The act of 1881 admitted that the Irish 
tenants were joint owners with the landlords, 
It took out of the hands of the Irish land- 
lords all direct voice in fixing the rents of 
tenants then in possession of farms on their 
estates. This principle had always previous- 
ly been denounced by English statesmen as 
a doctrine of communism, as robbery, plun- 
der, etc., and it was unwillingly yielded only 
after a desperate national struggle, in the 
course of which a vast number of Irishmen 
had been thrown into jail without trial, and 
the whole country convulsed by agitation and 
police violence. 

From the passing of this act rents in Ire- 
land were recognized by law to be no longer 
contract rents. Judges were appointed to de- 
cide how much of the property in equity be- 
longed to the landlord, and how much to the 
tenant, and they fixed the rents accordingly. 
From the out-start we have warned the gov- 
ernment that such a system could never 
work, and would inevitably end in general 
disappointment and utter failure; and the 
events of the last ten years have to the full- 
est extent justified our warnings. The judges 
whose duty it was to apportion justly be- 
tween landlord and tenant the value of the 
whole land of the country were appointed 
and controlled by an executive entirely in the 
hands of the landlord class. Their decisions 
therefore carried no moral weight in the 
minds of the people, who saw the relations, 
friends, and agents of the landlords trans- 
formed into judges to fix their rents. The 
judicial rents, as they are now called, were 
fixed by these judges on the basis of a cer- 
tain scale of agricultural prices, and when in 
1886 the prices of agricultural produce fell on 
an average of twenty-five per cent. below the 
scale,it was argued with irresistible force that 
as the rents were not contract rents, but had 
been fixed on the 
people by judges in 
the appointment of 
whom they had 
been allowed no 
voice, direct or in- 
direct, the farmers 
were entitled to 
further reductions, 
such as would pre- 
serve to them at 
least some of the 
property which the 
law recognized 
them to have in 
their farms. This 
demand was met by 
the government of 
Lord Salisbury by 
a flat refusal, al- 
though it was sup- 
ported. by eighty- 
four Irish mem- 
bers against twelve. 
Lord Salisbury de- 
clared that it would 
be not only inexpe- 
dient but dishonor- 
able for the govern- 
ment to make any 
alteration in the ju- 
dicial rents. The 
Irish leaders then 
had recourse to the 
old remedy of com- 
bination in Ireland 
against the pay- 
ment of excessive 
rents; and after a 
sharp campaign in 
Treland during 
1886-7, within six 
months of Lord Sal- 
isbury’s statement, 
the government 
yielded so far as to 
pass the act of 1887 
reducing the judi- 
cial rents by £300,- 
000, or $1,500,000, 


own kind, is it, now 2?” 
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about one-third of the reduction which would 
have been justified by the fall in prices of 
produce. ‘These concessions of course satis- 
fied no one; but, together with large reduc- 
tions of rents and arrears of rent obtained 
outside, the act, by combination of tenants, 
saved the country from the stress of famine 
in ’86 and ’87, and confirmed the people in 
the belief that combination amongst them- 
selves in Ireland was the only means by 
which they could hope to protect their prop- 
erty,and emancipate themselves from the op- 
pression of a cruel and unjust rule. 

In the year 1879 we urged on the British 
Parliament that the only measure from which 
a final settlement of the Irish land question 
could be hoped for was one of buying out 
the interests of the landlords at a fair price, 
and transferring the freehold to the oceupy- 
ing tenant, subject to an annuity to the gov- 
ernment... Since then $3,000,000 have been 
expended on the land courts, and a lawsuit 
has been instituted with respect to nearly 
one out of every two farms in Ireland; and 
after all this experience, the Tory government 
has now fallen back on the method we sug 
gested in 1879 as the only possible solution 
of the difficulty. The main point in dispute 
in the land question between us and the gov 
ernment at present is the price of the Jand- 
lords’ interest. The present government, be- 
ing entirely in the hands of the landlords, has 
prostituted the whole administration of the 
law in Ireland,and passed a most stringent co- 
ercionact, fortheone purpose ofsecuring tothe 
landlord enormously excessive rents. Combi- 
nationsamongst thetenantsare prohibited ; the 
right of free meeting completely superseded ; 
evictions for unjust and impossible rents are 
ruthlessly carried out by the aid of enormous 
bodies of military and police, and with the 
most cynical indifference to the condition 
and suffering of the people. And all this is 
done for one object, viz., to coerce the body 
of the Irish tenants into consenting to pur- 
chase the interests of the landlords for a 
price far above the real value. If the Tory 
government were successful in this policy, 
the result would be that Ireland would be 
left in as bad a condition as ever, the lands 
of the country being mortgaged to the Brit- 
ish exchequer for a vast sum, which could 
never be paid, and the hope of friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two peoples in the 
future would be utterly destroyed. 

After ten years of struggle and sacrifice, 
we have at last succeeded in compelling the 
government to accept the principles which 
we laid down for the settlement of the Irish 
land question in 1879, and we now propose, 
by the use of the same means which have car- 
ried us so far, to secure that the transfer of 
the freehold of the Irish land to the people 
of the country shall be on such terms as will 
make it possible for them to live and prosper 
in Ireland in the years that are to come. 


FARMING. 
XIV. 


Ir frequently became necessary to drive to, 


Cranberry Corners to lay in such farm pro- 
duce for the table as we couldn’t wait to send 
to New York for. These pilgrimages were 
fast becoming gala institutions, inasmuch as 
they broke the monotony of life at Dove’s 
Nest. The vehicle unto which we annexed 
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MoSpavpen. “ An’ it’s not the loikes av yez as wud harrum wan av yer 


Young-Man-Not-aFRAID-OF-H18-GuN. ‘Waugh! What kind?” 
MoSpappen. “Tammany man from New Yorruk.” 
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the unfiery tamed steeds was a marvel, con- 
sidered from almost any stand-point. It was 
impossible to say exactly what had been the 
original name to designate the style of this 
specimen of rolling antiquity, owing to the 
fact that it had been repaired a great many 
times in a manner not in accord with the 
prevailing spirit of the period to which it 
properly belonged. In fact, you could fancy 
an 1867 style of strap, an 1845 buckle, and 
an 1882 bolt or screw, until it became so ab- 
surd, considered as a consistent work of an- 
tiquity, that you could think of no fitting 











parallel unless a painting of Osceola in a kilt, 
or a statue of Oliver Cromwell in a white 
high hat begirt by a deep mourning band. 
This relic of the period of peruke and min- 
uet can be best described by the word ‘‘ rick- 
ety.” Yet could it go over the roughest 
road not only without going to pieces, but 
without apparentinjury. If it didn’t beiong 
to the original owner of the farm, and if it 
didn’t pass on from possessor to possessor to 
date, where in the world did it come from? 
The harness was not as old as the vehicle, 
but it seemed to have reached the maximum 
limit of the usefulness of a set of harness. 
It was always necessary to fasten certain 
parts of it together with twine, and to force 
new holes through it by the simple process 
of driving a nail. It was also a common 
thing to take some rope along upon any con- 
siderable journey, as it could never be told 
at what moment it might be needed. The 
horses, though serene and venerable, bad in 
all probability never known another set of 
harness. When wanted for one of these ex- 
cursions, the noble equines were generally 
out of sight at some remote corner of the 
farm. They were seldom near the house, 
except when contentedly munching the cur- 
rant bushes or the choicest fruit trees. 

At every house along the way some one 
would come forth with a letter to be deliv- 
ered at the post-office, or with a request to 
bring, upon our return, a bar of opalescent 
soap or a yeast cake. At some houses a 
pole fastened to the fence extended almost 
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to the edge of the road- 

way like a fishing-rod. 

On the end of this rod 

acigar box was secure- 

ly fastened, and into 
this cigar box the pro- 
prietor would drop his 
letters or papers, to be 
gathered by the first 

one moving in the di- 

rection of Cranberry 

Corners. One of these 

houses was occupied 

by an eccentric indi- 
vidual who evidently 
thought he had hit 
upon a device to cir- 
cumvent the Ethiop, 
whose honesty _ be- 
~ comes impaired and 
fractured through the 
combined — influences 
of a moonlight night 
and a melon patch. 

His plan was illustra- 

ted practically by the 
melon vines growing up the side of his house 
after the fashion of wistaria. He had pump- 
kins and squashes growing in the same way, 
and told me it was hard for a thief to gather 
them with a pole, because the melons would 
bob against the house and give the alarm. 

Although this man had made useful de- 
partures when he conceived the idea of the 
way-side letter box, and formulated a plan 
for raising melons for his own table, I was 
unable to understand 
another scheme of his 
which struck me as be- 
ing decidedly amus- 
ing to the eye. 

On an old spread- 
ing whitewashed 
apple-tree—a dried 
apple-tree because 
deceased —he had 
a swinging flower 
garden. From al- 
most every branch 
hung some cast-off 
receptacle neatly 
whitewashed, such 
as-a coal-scuttle, a 
baby’s bath-tub, a 
watering-pot, a tea- 
kettle, etc. Each 
one of these uten- 
sils was filled with 
earth, and had flow- 
ers flowing over 
the tops in great 
profusion. When 
the wind caused the 
coal-scuttle and the 
baby’s bath-tub to dash madly together, 
the effect was startling. They bobbed 
around in great style, and from my 
horses’ blank astonishment I could fan- 
cy that they had such a keen sense of 
humor that they regarded it as an ex- 
periment in wind-flower culture. 

The road was so sandy that it used to strike 
me as one that could be most successfully 
traversed on foot when the pedestrian wore 


change of scene, and 
gave me an opportu- 
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nity to rest my weary _ a Y & 
limbs, which were 30 0 oA y 
already becoming 0 Mn 


gnarled and full of 
inequalities through 
standing daily upon 
a stony hill madly 
coquetting with dear 
old mother - in-law 
earth. 

As I neared the 
station at Cranberry 
Corners, I could real- 
ize that I was re- 
garded by the callow 
youth of that one- 
horse, or rather one- 
store place, as one 
savoring very strong- 
ly of the rural dis- 
tricts. Their side- 
long glances at the 
ancient vehicle, 
drawn by the an- 
cient horses in the 
ancient harness, sat- 
isfied me of the hon- 
est and inexpensive 
amusement I was affording them. The 
keeper of the solitary store alluded to above 
was always more than delighted to see me, 
because he well knew that my skill was such 
that it would be impossible for me to nego- 
tiate a sugar purchase on the basis of a tur- 





nip payment. In other words, he knew that 
I was a cash customer—the only one he had 
—and therefore one to be received and treat- 
ed with great respect and consideration. 

He was the same old man that drove me 
to Dove’s Nest upon the occasion of my first 
or prospecting visit. He always laughed 
when he claimed the credit of having lo- 
cated me, and said he felt himself the au- 
thor of my great success. It seemed to me 





snow-shoes. On the journey, which was a 
tedious one, I frequently gleaned much in- 
formation on the subject of farming from 
people at work along the way. They would 
come down, lean on the fence, and tell me 
about their Savoy 
cabbages and sugar- 
coated beets, and 
ask me many ques- 
tions concerning my 
place. From all 
these snatches. of 
conversation I gath- 
ered the fact that 
the only way to 
make money out of 
farming was to take 
boarders; then a 
handsome profit 
could be realized 
upon things that 
, were otherwise with- 
out ‘anything like a 
ready-made market. 

As: I have al- 
ready said, these lit- 
tie drives were not 
without theircharm, 
as they afforded a 





that he suspected the real estate of affairs, 
and was laughing in the mellifluous manner 
of the polite, refined chaffer. I always gave 
him the credit of locating and settling me, 
and thanked him cordially for having done 




















so, after I had complimented him upon his 
great foresight and general sagacity, that he 
might be sorely disappointed if his real in- 
tention were to make fun of me. And then 
I felt quite at my mental ease while I read 
his placards of caution, which admonished 
the public to ‘‘Eat Smith’s Oats,” ‘Wash 
with Jones’s Soap,” ‘‘ Drink Robinson’s Co- 
coa,” etc. 

There would I stand and watch the guile- 
less grocer tie up the packages and bite the 
twine until my order was filled. On the way 
home I felt rejuvenated, and when I drove 
up to the door of Dove’s Nest all hands 
rushed out to see if I had any letters, while 
even the poultry that had escaped the pry- 
ing fingers of the Ethiop to date regarded 
me with curiosity, as though they would 
learn the latest news from the hustling bus- 
tling city. R. K. Munxirrrick. 








VIGOROUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


Tue vigorous are they who pay attention to the 
laws of health, of which one of the foremost is, Take 
care of your digestion. Should a temporary attack 
of the enemy, dyspepsia, surprise you, foil his sub- 
sequent assaults with Hostetter’s Stomach. Bitters. 
From the stomach come the fundamental supplies 
which minister to vigor, and, thoroughly transmuted 
into blood actively circulated, are the maintenance 
of the ‘system. Pallid in countenance, nervous,: at- 
tenuated in figure, appetiteless, poor sleepers,-are the 
dyspeptic. Reinforced and built up by the .great 
stomachic, the wan and the thin increase in color and 
bulk, appetite improves, nervous symptoms disappear, 
sleep grows tranguil and refreshing, and the intran- 
qnillity of mind and despondency notable in invalids 
gives place to light-heartedness, a capacity for racy 
enjoyment of the good things of this life. Use the 
Bitters for malarial, bilious, rheumatic, and kidney 
troubles.—[Adv.] z 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





WueEn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Mias, she clung to°Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them a 
2 (Adv.) 





TO BE HAPPY PLAY HALMA. 

Hama, the popular game, is for sale everywhere, or 
will be sent free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
E. oe 80 and 82 William Street, New York. 
—[Adbv.] 





To Tur Enitor: Please inform your readers that I 
will mail free on application my treatise on Catarrh and 
Throat Diseases. Dr. BurnuaM, Buffalo, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.{Adv.] 





DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.] 





No Christmas and New-Year's Table should be with- 
out a bottle of Angostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
appetizer.—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
— for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.] 





Bournett’s Fravorine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


MY IDEAL. 


Sxe whom.J] love is but a poet’s thought, 
A dream, a phantom, yet a sweet ideal, 

From vague and visionary fancies wrought, 
And yet I love her as a being real. 


Picture the hermit on the golden sand 
Of bright Cathay. Before him lies the sea; 
Behind him is the dark untrodden land— 
A land of awful doubt and mystery, 


So e’en am J. Vainly may I adore, 
And yet steadfastly to the dream I hold; 
The solitary on the golden shore, 
Nor I, possess a mart to spend our gold. 
Fiavet Scorr Mines. 


HUMANITY’S DEBT TO DOCTOR 
KOCH. 

Some years ago, while making an inspec- 
tion of the farms in the neighborhood of 
Berlin, to which all the sewage of that city 
is conveyed, I was much struck by the re- 
mark of one of our party, a man of about 
forty years, vigorous physique, sharp, clear 
eyes, and using very few but very strong 
words. 

“In my opinion,” said he, ‘‘ our city is, 
humanly speaking, beyond the reach of 
epidemic.” 

This oracular expression made little im- 
pression on me at.the time, for though I had 
been introduced to the speaker, his name, 
not an unusual one, had conveyed little be- 
yond one syllable, and I fancied that he was 
seeking to impress two Frenchmen present 
who had been commissioned by the city of 
Paris to report on the Berlin sewage system. 

That night, however, I repeated the lan- 
guage of Dr. Koch, for that was the oracular 
spokesman, to my host, a member of the 
German Parliament, and his answer was: 
“Tf Dr. Koch said that, you may depend 
upon it absolutely. It is a wonderful discov- 
ery.” This is not the place to enter upon an 
account of Dr. Koch’s contributions to the 
sanitary conditions referred to, beyond re- 
marking that it illustrates the thoroughly 
practical character of this great doctor’s 
mind, 

Dr. Koch is one of the youngest among 
Germany’s great men. Moltke was sixty-six 
before the world recognized his genius on the 
field of Kéniggraetz. Koch at forty had 
made a report upon cholera in India and 
Egypt that proclaimed his discovery (1883) 
of the ‘‘comma” or cholera bacillus, a ser- 
vice to humanity which at once placed his 
name on an eminence with those of Pasteur, 
Lister, and Dr. Bigelow, of Boston. 

His grateful country presented him with 
100,000 marks, about $25,000, and soon after 
placed him at the head of the Berlin Institute 
of Hygiene. One of Dr. Koch’s practical 
services in this capacity was to organize in 
the capital a so-called hygienic museum on 
principles that would have delighted good 
old Benjamin Franklin. Here are gathered 
together all the useful appliances that con- 
duce to health—models of sewers; methods of 
ventilating houses, particularly schools and 
hospitals; plans of disposing of city sewage 
by spreading it upon arable land; the best 
pattern of shoes to wear, and even the squares 
of woollen cloth which many of the German 
troops fold about their feet instead of stock- 
ings. Hours can be spent in Dr. Koch’s 
museum, learning at every step the means 
of living better as well as more economical- 
ly, a standing proof that Germans are no 
less practical than theoretic in their love of 
science. 

Bismarck is quoted by his Boswell Busch 
as saying: ‘“‘But for me three great wars 
would not have been fought, 80,000 men 
would not have been killed, or their parents, 
brothers, sisters, and widows have put on 
mourning, and yet that is what I have done, 
with God’s help.” If Bismarck, for doing 
this, still finds admirers of his career as 
‘“*War Minister,” what affection.will not be 
given to one who preserves not 80,000 lives 
in one lifetime, but 800,000 perhaps every 
year! 

The importance of Dr. Koch’s discoveries 
to his countrymen alone’ may be measured 
by recalling that in forty years Prussia alone 
lost 348,958 lives by cholera. The average 
number of deaths by consumption every year 
in Prussia represents 91,350. In the German 
empire the average number of deaths every 
year from “tuberculosis of the lungs” is 160,- 
000 people. In Berlin, during the ten years 
from 1878 to 1887, there died from consump- 
tion alone 89,832 people, Berlin and New 
York being about equal in population. These 
figures are eloquent testimony to the impor- 
tance of Dr. Koch’s discovery, particularly 
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so as the ravages of this disease are in many | 
other countries greater still than in Germany. | 
PovuLtTNEY BIGELOW. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 
INDEMNITY 





of the 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





To be paid for in an- 
nual instalments. 


To run for either 15 
or 20 years. 


To be paid in eash at 
maturity, or extend- 
ed at interest. 


It is advantageous for 
young men who de- 
sire to save, and for 
men of wealth who 
have surplus income 
to invest. 


It combines a safe in- 
vestment with the 
most liberal form 
of life assurance 
extant. 


It grants other im-| 


portant benefits, ex- 
plained in the So- 
ciety’s publications. 





Apply to the Society’s 
Agents, or at its 
principal office, 


No. 120 Broadway, 
New Yor" City. 
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SWIM UP STREAM. 
IT TAKES VIGOR AND BACK BONE TO GO AGAINST THE TIDE. 

“* THE SICK MAN IS SELDOM THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. THE POINT 
(S: GET WELL AND KEEP WELL THIS CAN BE DONE; HERE'S A NATURAL WAY: 
(INHALE NATURE'S VITALIZER—OXYGEN. NOT THE AMOUNT WHICH YOU GET 
{N ORDINARY BREATHING BUT A CONDENSATION OF IT. THIS IS FOUND IN 
COMPOUND OXYGEN. THIS POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IS NOT ONLY AN 
INCREASE OVER THE NORMAL SUPPLY, BUT IT IS VITALIZED BY CHARGES OF 
ELECTRICITY. IT MAKES STRENGTH AND MAINTAINS IT. THE BEST FEATURE 
OF VITALITY GAINED IN THIS WAY !S THAT IT REMAINS AFTER THE USE OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS DISCONTINUED. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEZN RESTORED TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE oF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 
WILL WRITE TO 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SuTTeR St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


58 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


AN ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY PRESENY 


“The addition of Stenography and Type Writing to the edu- 
cation of young eople, oo very materially their chances 
of making a livelihood.”— W. 7. Harris, US. Com, of Education, 


The largest order the U. S. = cat ever ere 
fo TiUIDg 66 


=="National 
Type Writer 


rrespective of price, the BEST and most 
souvlots geandenl Writing Machine made, Embodies every 
good quality found in other Machines, and has many poiuis of 
 superivrity, all itsown, Weighs about 13!bs, Perfect Manifulder, 
More and better manifold copies than upon any machine made. 
Occupies space of a Dictionary. 2¢? Keys. 81 C haracters. 
Every Machine Warranted. Price—ine luding portable Office Cause 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., $60 


aiatalecearoee oo Sole Agents, 

DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than wir 

tnee kevted elsewhere, Before sou | PRINTING PRESS sth Ty 2 
y, send stamp for 

$7.75. Catalogue. Address j Cards, Boller, an Cas - cRinT? pits, Sor SOs -25 
PES LENO am % inker P' 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL @ CLEMENT, | 2 ‘RIANT peter cares Fae SS 

CLOC 
















Send for illustrated pamphlet, 


ziving fac-simile of key-board. 








CHILADELPHIA, PA., 
, Ere. Cincinnati, Ohio. ANS, 50 N. 9th St.5 Phila., Pa. 


AVANNAH LINE 


715, 717. Arch 8 aro 
180 Main Street, ‘ack Sample Visiting Cards & Catalogue, 6c. 
PISTOLS 75¢ ‘Warcues, EVAN 
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From New Work, Boston, Philadeciphia. 
Address for particulars regardiny Freight or Passage, 
W. H. RHETT, Gen. Agt.C.R.R., 317 Broadway, New York. J. D. HASHAGEN, East. Agt. S. F. & W. Ry. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agts., Lewis Wharf, Boston. WM. L. JAMES, Agt., 13 So. 3d St., Phila. 
R. L. WALKER, Agt., New Pier, 35 N.R., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS 
OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


With Numerous Illustrations by ALFRED 
Parsons. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 
$5.00. (Jn a Box, with Portrait on Cover.) 


The name of William Wordsworth is a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken or 
known, and any collection of his poems has the value 
and importance of an English classic. The illustra- 
tions which accompany the eighty-eight sonnets here 
brought together are themselves poems, interpreting 
to the eye the beauty and warmth, the sweetness and 
light, which permeate and distinguish the poet's ver- 
bal utterance. 


_— 


PORT TARASCON: 


The Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. 


By ALPHONSE DaubET. Translated by HEN- 
RY JAMES. Richly Illustrated by Ross, 
MYRBACH, Montécut, BIELER, and Mon- 
TENARD. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


The book is the result of a remarkable combination of 
talent and skill, being written by one of the greatest of 
French novelists, translated by one of the greatest of 
American authors, illustrated by distinguished French 
artists, who have created an original style in the art of 
illustration, and published with the accessories of hand- 
some type and dainty binding, in which the American 
book-maker excels. The admirers of Daudet’s peculiar 
humor will find in this “largely, hugely laughable ’’ story 
of the last adventures of Tartarin no abatement of the 
French novelist’s power. And all who are attracted by 
the higher forms of modern fiction will be pleased with 
the artistic management of the tale, its alternations of 
comedy and tragedy, and its varying succession of inter- 
esting and amusing situations. ‘Its only defect,” says 
Henry James, ‘is that it leaves no more to come, it ex- 
hausts the possibilities.” 


LONDON LETTERS, AND SOME OTHERS. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, London Corres- 
pondent of the Mew York Tiibune. 2 vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $6.00. 


For more than a score of years the signature “G. 
W. S.” has been affixed to the brilliant letters, printed 
in conspicuous type, of the New York Triscne’s 
chief European correspondent. Their writer enjoys a 
peculiar distinction among American journalists. Cer- 
tainly no other has sustained a higher literary stand- 
ard, or, in his department, a public and professional 
reputation of equai note, At last he has issued a col- 
lection, in two volumes, of London Letters, and Some 
Others. These comprise a series of forty critical 
sketches of men of the time, with nearly all of whom 
he has been in personal relations. . . . The work fur- 
nishes a conspectus of the chief people and events of 
modern times, and is notable for its force and purity 
of English style.—E.C. Stxpman, in Harper's W£EKLY. 





THE TSAR AND HIS PEOPLE; 


Or, Social Life in Russia. 


Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 00. 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG, SKETCH, 
AND STORY. 


Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, 
Hymns, and Carols. With Selections from 
BEECHER, WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, 
WaRREN, and DICKENS. Illustrations by 
RAPHAEL, MURILLO, BOUGUEREAU, HoF- 
MANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEPHERD, 
DARLEY, MEADE, NAST, and others. Se- 
lected by J. P. McCaskey, Compiler of the 
‘“‘ Franklin Square Song Collection.” Royal 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Eng- 
land, with Visits to the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man. By THomas W. Knox. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 536. Square 8vo, 
Cloth. Ornamental, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
Jishers, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt uf the price. 
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They who hold policies in The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York have reason for Thanksgiving. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is the Largest and Best in the World. 


ASSETS January Ist,1890, - - - - - - 
NEW BUSINESS in 1889, - - - - - - 
ANNUAL INCOME, - -------- 


PURELY MUTUAL. NO STOCKHOLDERS. 


NO OTHER COMPANY HAS SHOWN RESULTS SO PROFITABLE AND 
GRATIFYING TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE MOST LIBERAL and DESIRABLE ISSUED, 
It has Paid Policy-holders since Organization, - - $287,681,948.20 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres’r. 








- 151,602,483.37 
31,119,019.62 

















ROBERT A. GRANNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 


THE NEW “LIFE CONSOL” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has placed upon the market a new form of security 
called The Mutual Life Consol, to which it invites the attention of those who are seeking safe and profitable 
investments for surplus funds. 


Six per cent. consols are issued in denominations of $5000 and upwards. They are purchasable by the 


payment of one sum, or by a limited number of annual instalments of from 5 to 10 per cent. of the principal. 
They mature in 10, 15, and 20 years. y 
In case of the death of the owner prior to the completion of the purchase the Mutual Life agrees to cancel 
all further payments, and pay to the heirs the principal and accrued interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum. Thus, should the owner of a $10,000 consol die after having made five annual payments, his estate 
would realize $13,000; after 10 payments, $16,000, and so on. 


At the selected period of maturity the consol may be either terminated or continued at the option of the 
holder, as follows: 


1. Settled for its face value and its share of the company’s profits to the date of surrender, the holder 
thereafter receiving a reduced income for life. 


2. Retained to be cashed at the death of the owner. In the meantime it will prodace an annual income of 
6 per cent., besides participating in the company’s regular dividends. 


The accumulated profits will be paid in cash at ihe maturity of the consol, and annually thereafter, or may 
be a — to increase the estate and life income. 
e chief advantages of these consols over other forms of investment are : 
1. The creation of au immediate estate by the payment of a comparatively small sum. 
2. Acquirement of a safe and certain income for the later years of life. 
3. R ble cost idering the character of the security furnished. 
4. Freedom from risk of loss and from taxes. 


5. The payment of three instalments secures to the Owner an estate and income for proportionate 
amounts. 


The character and standing of the company offering these securities are well known, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


At the beginning of this year it had a business on its books of 565 million dollars. 
It had cash assets of 136 million dollars, 


The Mutual Life Consols will be issued in a variety of forms to suit individual preferences. 
Further particulars, prices, aud estimates will be cheerfully furnished on application to the Company's 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBSTITUTE. 

In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
the United States. 


ART GIFT BOOKS. 


ROMOLA. 


By Geonrce Exrotr. This great historic story of 


Florentine life is produced — oe em «ge Pate AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
SIXTY FINK PHOTOGRAVURE illustrations from photo- 
graphs selected by the publishers in Florence. The GIVEN AWAY —_ gh item Page hd 
paper, presswork, and binding are of the highest oS People’s Calendar,” with 
artistic —_- 2 vols., crown 8vo, white vellum, every order over $2.00, 
cloth, red and gold, gilt tops, $6.00. : : 5 

A few copies only remain unsold of the edition de Before buying Books write for Quotations. 
luxe, limited to 250 copies, bound in full vellum, 2 An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
vols., $15.00. Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
HANS OF ICELAND. Limited to 500 copies. 5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 

By Vivror Hveo. A new translation by A. L. Al- F.E.GRANT, Books, 
ger. It is exquisitely illustrated with etchings, photo- 7 West 42d St., New York. 


gravures, and half-tone plates from designs by emi- 
J +] . 
%  —Benedict’s Tim. x 


nent French artists, 1 vol., crown Svo, half Rox., 
gilt tops, $5.00. 
NIGHT SONG. . 
By Cuartixs Rerntok, illustrated by Henry Sand- Diamonds & Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
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A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WOODLANDERS,” “A LAODICEAN,” “WESSEX TALES,” ETC. 
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THE LADY CAROLINE 


(AFTERWARD MARCHIONESS OF STONE- 
HENGE). 


BY THE RURAL DEAN. 


be WOULD have you know, then, that 
a great many years ago there lived 
in a classical mansion not a hun- 
dred miles from the city of Mel- 
chester a lady whose personal 
charms were so rare and unparalleled that 
she was courted, flattered, and spoilt by al- 
most all the young noblemen and gentlemen 
in that part of Wessex. For a time these at- 
tentions pleased her well. But as, in the 
words of good Robert South (whose sermons 
might be read more than they are), the most 
assionate lover of sport, if tied to follow 
is hawks and hounds every day of his life, 
would find it the greatest torment and calam- 
ity, and would fly to the mines and galleys 
for his recreation, so did this lofty and beauti- 
ful lady after a while become satiated with the 
constant iteration of what she had in moder- 
ation enjoyed, and, by an almost natural re- 
vulsion, turned her regard absolutely nether- 
ward, socially speaking. She perversely and 
passionately centred her affection on quite a 
plain-looking young man of humble birth 
and no position at all, though it is true that 
he was gentle and delicate in nature, of good 
address, and guileless heart. In short, he 
was the parish clerk’s son, acting as assist- 
ant to the land-steward of her father, the 
Earl of Avon, with the hope of becoming 
some day a Jand-steward himself. It should 
be said that perhaps the Lady Caroline (as 
she was called) was a little stimulated in 
this passion by the discovery that a young 
girl of the village already loved the young 
man fondly, and that he had paid some at- 
tentions to her, though merely of a casual 
and good-natured kind. 

‘*Since his occupation brought him fre- 
quently to the manor-house and its environs, 
Lady Caroline could make ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing and speaking to him. She had, 
in Chaucer's phrase, ‘‘all the craft of fine lov- 
ing” at her fingers’ ends, and the young man, 
being of a readily kindling heart, was quick 
to notice the tenderness in her eyes and 
voice. He could not at first believe in his 

ood fortune, having no understanding of 
weariness of more artificial men; but a 
time comes when the stupidest sees in an eye 
the glance of his other half; and it came to 
him, who was quite the reverse of dull. As 
he gained confidence, accidental encounters 
led to encounters by design, till at length 
when they were alone together there was no 
reserve on the matter. They whispered ten- 
der words, as other lovers do, and were as 
devoted a pair as ever was seen. But nota 
ray or symptom of this attachment was al- 
lowed to show itself to the outer world. 

** Now as she became less and less scrupu- 
lous toward him under the influence of her 
affection, and he became more and more rev- 
erential under the influence of his, and they 
looked the situation in the face together, 
their condition seemed intolerable in its hope- 
lessness. That she could ever ask to be al- 
lowed to marry him, or could hold her tongue 
and quietly renounce him, was equally be- 
yond conception. They resolved upon a 
third course, possessing neither of the disad- 
vantages of these two—to wed secretly, and 
live on in outward appearance the same as 
before. In this they differed from the lovers 
of my friend’s story. 

‘* Not a soul in the parental mansion guess- 
ed when Lady Caroline came coolly into the 
hall one day, after a visit to her aunt, that 
during that visit her lover and herself had 
found an opportunity of uniting themselves 
till death should part them. Yet such was 
the fact. The young woman who rode fine 
horses, and drove in pony chaises, and was 
saluted deferentially by every one, and the 
young man who trudged afoot, and directed 
the tree-felling, and the laying out of fish- 
. ponds in the park, were husband and wife. 

‘** As they had planned, so they acted to 
the letter for the space of a month and more, 
clandestinely meeting when and where they 
best could do so, both being supremely hap- 
py and content. To be sure, toward the lat- 
ter part of that month, when the first wild 
warmth of her love had gone off, the Lady 
Caroline sometimes wondered within herself 
how she, who might have chosen a peer of 
the realm, baronet, knight, or, if serious-mind- 
ed, a bishop or dean of the more gallant sort 
who prefer young wives, could have brought 
herself to do a thing so rash as to make this 
marriage; particularly when, in their private 
phe, she perceived that though her 
young husband was full of ideas, and fairly 
well-read, they had not a single social expe- 
rience in common. It was his custom to 
visit her after nightfall in her own house 
when he could find no opportunity for an 
interview elsewhere; and to further this 
course he invented an ingenious kind of rope- 
ladder, with a hook at the end, which he 
would throw to her window-sill, and she 
would affix there, so that he could climb up 
to her apartments, and gain audience of his 
lady when the house was still. 

“One dark midnight, when he had not 
been able to see her during the day, he made 
use of this contrivance, as he had done many 
times before; and when they had remained 


in converse about an hour, he declared that 
it was time for him to descend. He would 
have staid longer, but that the interview had 
been a somewhat painful one. 

‘‘He was much excited by what she had 
said, for it had revealed a change in her; cold 
reason had come; she was beginning to have 
more anxiety about her own position and 
prospects than ardor for him. Whether by 
reason of this perception or not, he was seized 
with a spasm, and as he moved toward the 
window through which he had entered, he 
uttered, in a short quick whisper, ‘Oh, my 
heart!’ and, with his hand upon his chest, 
sank down to the floor. By the time that 
she had relighted the candle, which had 
been extinguished in case any eye in the 
opposite grounds should witness his egress, 
she found that his poor heart had ceased to 
beat; and there rushed upon her mind what 
his cottage friends had once told her, that he 
was liable to attacks of this kind, one of 
which, the doctor had informed them, might 
some day carry him off. 

“* Accustomed as she was to doctoring the 
other parishioners, nothing that she could 
effect upon him in that kind made any dif- 
ference whatever; and his stillness, and the 
increasing coldness of his feet and hands, 
disclosed too surely to the affrighted young 
woman that her husband was dead indeed. 
For more than an hour, however, she did not 
abandon her efforts to restore him; when she 
fully realized the fact that he was a corpse, 
she bent over his body, distracted and bewil- 
dered as to what step she should next take. 

‘*Her first feelings had undoubtedly been 
those of passionate grief at the loss of him; 
her second thoughts were concern at her own 
position as the daughter of an Earl. ‘Oh, 
why, why, my unfortunate husband, did you 
die in my chamber at this hour?’ she said 
piteously to the corpse. ‘ Why not have died 
in your own cottage if you would die? Then 
nobody would ever have known of our im- 
prudent union, and no syllable would have 
been breathed of how I mismated myself for 
love of you!’ 

‘‘The clock in the court-yard striking the 
hour of one aroused Lady Caroline from the 
stupor into which she had fallen, and she 
stood up and went toward the door. To 
awaken and tell her mother seemed her only 
way out of this terrible situation; yet when 
she put her hand on the key to unlock it, she 
withdrew herself again. It would be impos- 
sible to call even her mother’s assistance with- 
out risking a revelation to all the world 
through the servants; while if she could re- 
move the body unassisted to a distance, she 
might avert suspicion of their union even 
now. This thought of immunity from the 
social consequences of her rash act, of re- 
newed freedom, was indubitably a relief to 
her, for, as has been said, the constraint and 
riskiness of her position had begun to tell 
upon the Lady Caroline’s nerves. 

“‘She braced herself for the effort, and 
hastily dressed. Tying his dead hands to- 
gether with a handkerchief, she carried him 
to the window, and pulling up the rope-lad- 
der by which he had entered, affixed the end 
to the handkerchief; by this means she let 
his body slide slowly down over the sill till 
it lay on the ground without. She then de- 
scended the ladder herself, and unfastened 
the body from the lower end, when, leaving 
the ladder hanging at the window, she dragged 
him on to the lawn with a rustle not louder 
than the rustle of a broom. There she took 
a securer hold, and plunged with him under 
the trees. 

«‘ Away from the precincts of the house, 
she could apply herself more vigorously to 
her task, which was a heavy one enough; and 
the exertion and fright she had already un- 
dergone began to tell upon her by the time 
she reached the corner of a beech plantation 
which intervened between the manor-house 
and the village. Here she was so nearly 
exhausted that she feared she might have to 
leave him on the spot. But she plodded on 
after a while, and keeping upon the grass at 
every opportunity, she stood at last opposite 
the poor young man’s garden gate, where he 
lived with his father, the parish clerk. How 
she accomplished the end of her task Lady 
Caroline never quite knew; but, to avoid 
leaving traces in the road, she carried him 
bodily across the gravel, and laid him down 
at the door. Perfectly aware of his ways of 
coming and going, she searched behind the 
shutter for the cottage door key, which she 
placed in his cold hand. Then she kissed 
his face for the last time, and, with silent lit- 
tle sobs, bade him farewell. 

‘‘Lady Caroline retraced her steps, and 
reached the mansion without hinderance, 
and, to her great relief, found the ladder 
hanging just as she had left it. When she 
had climbed up and drawn it in behind her, 
she rolled together the rope and hid it away, 
closing the window, setting everything in or- 
der, and returning to bed. 

‘* The next morning it was speedily echoed 
around that the amiable and gentle young 
villager had been found rt outside his 
father’s door, which he had apparently been 
in the act of unlocking when he fell. The 
circumstances were sufficiently exceptional 
to justify an inquest, at which syncope from 
heart-disease was ascertained to be beyond 
doubt the explanation of his death, and no 
more was said of the matter then. But af- 


ter the funeral it was rumored that some 
man who had been returning late from a dis- 
tant horse-fair had seen in the gloom of night 
a person, apparently a woman, dragging a 
heavy body of some sort toward the cottage 
gate, which, by the light of after events, 
would seem to have been the corpse of the 
young fellow. His clothes were thereupon 
examined more particularly than at first, 
with the result that marks of friction were 
visibie upon them here and there, precisely 
resembling such as would be left by dragging 
on the ground. 

“Our beautiful and ingenious Lady Caro- 
line was now in great consternation, and be- 
gan to think that, after all, it might have 
been better to honestly confess the truth. 
But having reached this stage without dis- 
covery or suspicion, she determined to make 
another effort toward concealment, and a 
bright idea struck her as a means of secur- 
ing it. I think I mentioned that before she 
cast eyes on the unfortunate steward’s clerk, 
he had been the beloved of a certain village 
damsel, the woodman’s daughter, his neigh- 
bor, to whom he had paid some attentions; 
and possibly he was beloved of her still. At 
any rate, the Lady Caroline’s influence on the 
estates of her father being considerable, she 
resolved to seek an interview with the young 
girl in furtherance of her plan to save her 
reputation, about which she was now exceed- 
ingly anxious; for by this time, the fit being 
over, she began to be ashamed of her mad 
passion for her late husband, and almost 
wished she had never seen him. 

‘‘In the course of her parish visiting she 
lighted on the young girl without much dif- 
ficulty, and found her looking pale and sad, 
and wearing a simple black gown, which she 
had put on out of respect for the young 
man’s memory, whom she had _ tenderly 
loved, though he had not loved her. 

“** Ah, you have lost your lover, Milly,” 
said Lady Caroline. 

‘‘The young woman could not repress her 
tears. ‘My lady, he was not quite my lover,’ 
she said. ‘But I was his—and now he is 
dead, I don’t care to live any more.’ 

***Can you keep a secret about him?’ asks 
the lady.—‘one in which his honor is in- 
volved—which is known to me alone, but 
should be known to you?’ 

‘‘The girl readily promised, and, indeed, 
could be safely trusted on such a subject, so 
deep was her affection for the youth she 
mourned. 

‘**Then meet me at his grave to-night, 
half an hour after sunset, and I will tell it to 
you,’ says the other. 

‘*In the dusk of that spring evening the 
two shadowy figures of the young women 
converged upon the assistant steward’s new- 
ly turfed mound; and at that solemn place 
and hour the one of birth and beauty un- 
folded her tale—how she had loved him and 
married him secretly; how he had died in 
her chamber; and how, to keep her secret, 
she had dragged him to his own door. 

‘*** Married him, my lady!’ said the rustic 
maiden, starting back. 

‘“**T have said so,’ replied Lady Caroline. 
‘But it was a mad thing, and a mistaken 
course. He ought to have married you. 
You, Milly, were peculiarly his. But you 
lost him.’ 

“** Yes,’ said the poor girl. ‘ And for that 
they laughed at me. ‘‘ Ha! ha! you mid love 
him, Milly,” they said, ‘‘ but he will not love 

? 


‘** Victory over such unkind jeerers would 
be sweet,’ said Lady Caroline. ‘You lost 
him in life, but you may have him in death 
as if you had had him in life, and so turn 
the tables upon them.’ 

‘** How?’ said the breathless girl. 

“‘The young lady then unfolded her plan, 
which was that Milly should go forward and 
declare that the young man had contracted 
a secret marriage (as he truly had done); that 
it was with her, Milly, his sweetheart; that 
he had been visiting her in her cottage on the 
evening of his death; when, on finding he 
was a corpse, she had carried him to his 
house to prevent discovery by her parents, 
and that she had meant to keep the whole 
matter a secret till the rumors afloat had 
forced it from her. 

«** And how shall I prove this?’ said the 
woodman’s daughter, amazed at the boldness 
of the proposal. 

‘** Quite sufficiently. You can say, if ne- 
cessary, that you were married to him at the 
Church of St. Michael, in Bath City, in my 
name, as the first that occurred to you, to 
escape detection. That was where he mar- 
ried me. I will support you in this.’ 

‘**Oh—I don’t quite like—’ 

“*<Tf you will do so,’ said the lady, per- 
emptorily, ‘I will always be your father’s 
friend and yours; if not—well, the reverse. 
And I will give you my wedding-ring, which 
you shall wear as yours.’ 

‘** Have you worn it, my lady?’ 

** Only at night.’ 

“‘There was not much choice in the mat- 
ter, and Milly consented. Then this noble 
lady took from her bosom the ring she had 
never been able openly to exhibit, and, grasp- 
ing the young girl’s hand, slipped it upon her 
finger as she stood upon her lover’s grave. 

‘Milly shivered and bowed her head. ‘I 
feel as if I had become a corpse’s bride,’ she 
said, 


‘*But from that moment the maiden was 
heart and soul in the substitution. A Lliss- 
ful repose came over her spirit. It seemed 
to her that she had secured in death him 
whom in life she had vainly idolized, and 
she was almost content. After that the lady 
handed over to the young man’s new wife 
all the little mementos and trinkets he had 
ag herself, even to a locket containing his 
lair. 

‘The next day the girl made her so-called 
confession, which the simple mourning she 
had already worn, without stating for whom, 
seemed to bear out; and soon the story of 
the little romance spread through the vil- 
lage and country-side, almost as far as Mel- 
chester, It was a curious psychological fact 
that, having once made the avowal, Milly 
seemed possessed with a spirit of ecstasy at 
her position. With the liberal sum of mon- 
ey supplied to her by Lady Caroline she now 
purchased the garb of a widow, and duly ap- 
peared at church in her weeds, her simple 
face appearing so sweet against its margin 
of crape that she was almost envied her state 
by the other village girls of her age. And 
when a woman’s sorrow for her beloved can 
maim her young life as obviously as it had 
done Milly’s, there was, in truth, little sub- 
terfuge in the case. Her explanation tallied 
so well with the details of her lover's latter 
movements—those strange absences and sud- 
den returnings, which had occasionally puz- 
zled his friends—that nobody supposed for 
a moment that the second actor in these se- 
cret nuptials was other than she. The actual 
and whole truth would indeed have seemed 
a preposterous assertion beside this plausible 
one, by reason of the lofty demeanor of the 
Lady Caroline and the unassuming habits of 
the young villager. There being no inherit- 
ance in question, not a soul took the trouble 
to go to the city church, forty miles off. and 
search the registers for marriage signatures 
bearing out the humble romance, though 
had anybody done so it is probable that he 
would have discerned nothing to awaken 
suspicion. 

“‘In a short time Milly caused a decent 
tombstone to be erected over her nominal 
husband’s grave, whereon appeared the state- 
ment that it was placed there by his discon- 
solate widow, which, considering that the 
payment for it came from Lady Caroline and 
the grief from Milly, was as truthful as such 
inscriptions*usually are, and only required 
pluralizing to render it absolutely so. 

‘* The impressionable and complaisant Mil- 
ly, in her character of widow, took delight in 
going to his grave every day, and indulging 
in sorrow which was a positive luxury to her. 
She placed fresh flowers on his grave, and so 
keen was her emotional imaginativeness that 
she almost believed herself to have been his 
wife indeed as she walked to and fro in her 
garb of woe. One afternoon, being busily 
engaged in this labor of love at the grave, 
Lady Caroline passed outside the church-yard 
wall with some of her visiting friends, who, 
seeing Milly there, watched her actions with 
interest, remarked upon the pathos of the 
scene, and upon the intense affection the 
young man must have felt for such a tender 
creature as Milly. A strange light as of pain 
shot from the Lady Caroline’s eye, as if for 
the first time she begrudged to the young girl 
the position she had been at such pains to 
transfer to her; it showed that a slumbering 
affection for her husband still had life in 
Lady Caroline, obscured and stifled as it was 
by social considerations. 

“ An end was put to this smooth arrange- 
ment by the sudden appearance in the chureh- 
= one day of the Lady Caroline, when 
Milly had come there on her usual errand of 
laying flowers. Lady Caroline had been anx- 
iously awaiting her behind the chancei, and 
her countenance was pale and agitated. 

‘**Milly,’ she said, ‘come here! I don’t 
know how to say to you what I am going to 
say. Iam half dead!’ 

“**T am very sorry for your ladyship,’ says 
Milly, wondering. 

‘**Give me that ring,’ says the lady, snatch- 
ing at the girl’s left hand. 

“*Milly drew it quickly away. 

“**T tell you give it to me!’ repeated Car- 
oline, almost fiercely. ‘Oh—but you don’t 
know why? Iam in a grief and a trouble 
I did not expect!’ And Lady Caroline whis- 
pered a few words to the girl. 

‘**Oh, my lady! said the thunderstruck 
Milly. ‘ What zill you do?’ 

‘*** You must say that your statement was 
a wicked lie, an invention, a scandal, a dead- 
ly sin; that I told you to make it to screen 
me! That it was I whom he married at 
Bath. In short, we must tell the truth, or I 
am ruined—body, mind, and reputation—for- 
ever!’ 

‘*But there is a limit to the flexibility of 
gentle-souled women. Milly by this time had 
so grown to the idea of being one flesh with 
this young man, of having the right to bear 
his name as she bore it, had so thoroughly 
come to regard him as her husband, to dream 
of him as her husband, to speak of him as 
her husband, that she could not relinquish 
him at a moment’s peremptory notice. 

‘***No, no,’ she said, desperately, ‘I can- 
not, I will not give him up! Your ladyship 
took him away from me alive, and gave him 
back to me only when he was dead. Now I 

° (Continued on page 962.) 
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(Continued from page 959.) 
will keep him. Iam truly his widow. More 
truly than you, my lady, for I love him, and 
mourn for him, and call myself by his dear 
name, and your ladyship does neither.’ 

“«*T do love him,’ cries Lady Caroline, with 
flashing eyes; ‘and I cling to him, and won’t 
let him go to such as you. How can I, when 
this pledge of his affection is soon to be born 
to me? I musthave him back again! Milly, 
Milly, can’t you pity ‘and understand me, 
perverse girl that you are, and the miserable 
plight that Iam in? Oh, this precipitancy; 
it isthe ruin of women! Why did I not con- 
sider and wait? Come, give me back all 
that I have given you, and assure me you 
will support me in confessing the truth.’ 

*«* Never! never!’ repeated Milly, with woe- 
begone passionateness. ‘Look at this head- 
stone! Look at my gown and bonnet of crape 
—this ring; listen to the name they call me 
by! My character is worth as much to me 
as yours isto you! After declaring my love 
mine, myself his, taking his name, making 
his death my own particular sorrow, how can 
I say it was not so? No such dishonor for 
me! I will outswear you, my lady; and I 
shall be believed. My story is so much the 
more likely that yours will be thought false. 
But oh, please, my lady, do not drive me to 
this! In pity let me keep him!’ 

‘‘The poor nominal widow exhibited such 
anguish at a proposal which would have been 
truly a bitter humiliation to her, that Lady 
Caroline was warmed to pity in spite of her 
own condition. 

“** Yes, I see your position,’ she answered. 
‘But think of mine! What can Ido? With- 
out your support it would seem an invention 
to save me from disgrace; even if I produced 
the register, the love of scandal in the world 
is such that the multitude would slur over 
the fact, say it was a fabrication, and believe 
your story. I do not know who were the 
witnesses, or anything.’ 

‘‘In a few minutes these two poor young 
women felt, as so many in a strait have felt 
before, that union was their greatest strength 
even now, and they consulted calmly togeth- 
er. The result of their deliberations was that 
Milly went home as usual, and Lady Caroline 
also, the latter confessing that very night to 
the Countess, her mother, of the marriage, 
and to nobody else in the world. And some 
time after, Lady Caroline and her mother 
went away to London, where a little while 
later they were joined by Milly, who was 
supposed to have left the village to proceed 
to a watering-place in the North for the bene- 
fit of her health, at the expense of the ladies 
of the manor, who were much interested in her 
state of lonely and defenceless widowhood. 

‘*Early the next year the widow Milly 
came home with an infant in her arms, the 
family at the manor-house having mean- 
while gone abroad. They did not return 
from their tour till the autumn ensuing, by 
which time Milly and the child had again 
departed from the cottage of her father, the 
woodman, Milly having attained to the dig- 
nity of dwelling in a cottage of her own, 
many miles to the eastward of her native 
village; a comfortable little allowance had 
moreover been settled on her and the child 
for life, through the instrumentality of Lady 
Caroline and her mother. 

‘*Two or three years passed away, and the 
Lady Caroline married a nobleman —the 
Marquis of Stonehenge —considerably her 
senior, who had wooed her long and faith- 
fully. He was not rich, but she led a placid 
life with him for many years, though there 
was no child of the marriage. Meanwhile 
Milly’s boy, as the youngster was called, and 
as Milly herself considered him, grew up, 
and throve wonderfully, and loved her as she 
deserved to be loyed for her devotion to him, 
in whom she every day traced more distinctly 
the lineaments of the man who had won her 
girlish heart, and kept it, even in the tomb. 

‘‘She educated him as well as she could 
with the limited means at her disposal, for 
the allowance had never been increased, Lady 
Caroline, or the Marchioness of Stonehenge, 
as she now was, seeming by degrees to care 
little what had become of them. Milly be- 
came extremely ambitious on the boy’s ac- 
count; she pinched herself almost of neces- 
saries to send him to the grammar-school in 
the town to which they retired, and at twenty 
he enlisted in a cavalry regiment, joining it 
with a deliberate intent of making the army 
his profession, and not in a freak of idleness. 
His exceptional attainments, his manly bear- 
ing, his steady conduct, speedily won him 
promotion, which was furthered by the se- 
rious war in which this country was at that 
time engaged. On his return to England 
after the peace, he had risen to the rank of 
riding-master, and was soon after advanced 
another stageand made quartermaster, though 
still a young man. 

‘‘His mother—his corporeal mother, that 
is, the Marchioness of Stonehenge—heard 
tidings of this unaided progress; it reawa- 
kened her maternal instincts, and filled her 
with pride. She became keenly interested 
in her successful soldier son, and as she grew 
older much wished to see again, particularly 
when, the Marquis dying, she was left a soli- 
tary and childless widow. Whether or not 
she would have gone to him of her own im- 
pulse, I cannot say; but one day when she 
was driving in an open carriage in the out- 
skirts of a neighboring town, the troops lying 
at the barracks hard by passed her in march- 
ing order. She eyed them narrowly, and in 
the finest of the horsemen recognized her 
gon from his likeness to her first husband. 
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‘This sight of him doubly intensified the 
motherly emotions which had lain dormant 
in her for so many years, and she wildly 
asked herself how she could so have neglect- 
ed him. Had she possessed the true courage 
of affection, she would have owned to her 
first marriage, and have reared him as her 
son. What would it have mattered if she 
had never obtained this precious coronet of 
pearls and leaves by comparison with the 
gain of having the love and protection of 
such a noble and worthy son? These and 
other sad reflections cut the gloomy and sol- 
itary lady to the heart, and she repented of 
her pride in disclaiming her first husband 
more bitterly than she had ever repented of 
her infatuation in marrying him. 

‘* Her yearning was so strong that at length 
it seemed to her that she could not live with- 
out announcing herself to him as his mother. 
Come what might, she would do it; late as 
it was, she would have him away from that 
woman, whom she began to hate with the 
fierceness of a deserted heart for having tak- 
en her place as the mother of her only child. 
She felt confidently enough that her son 
would only too gladly exchange a cottage 
mother for one who was a peeress of the 
realm. Being now, in her widowhood, free 
to come and go as she chose, without ques- 
tion from anybody, Lady Stonehenge started 
next day for the little town where Milly yet 
lived, still in her robes of sable for the lost 
lover of her youth. 

‘** He is my son,’ said the Marchioness as 
soon as she was alone in the cottage with 
Milly. ‘You must give him back to me, 
now that I am in a position in which I can 
defy the world’s opinion. I suppose he 
comes to see you continually?’ 

‘** Every month since he returned from the 
war, my lady. And sometimes he stays two 
or three days, and takes me about seeing 
sights everywhere.’ She spoke with quiet 
triumph. 

*** Well, you will have to give him up,’ 
said the Marchioness, calmly. ‘It shall not 
be the worse for you; you may see him when 
you choose. I am going to avow my first 
marriage, and have him with me.’ 

‘** You forget that there are two to be reck- 
_— with, my lady—not only me, but him- 
self.’ 

*«*That can be arranged. You don’t sup- 

pose that he woutdn’t—’ But not wishing to 
insult Milly by comparing their positions, 
she said, ‘ He is my own flesh and blood, not 
yours.’ 
‘** Flesh and blood’s nothing,’ said Milly, 
flashing with as much scorn as a cottager 
could show to a peeress, which was not so 
little as may be supposed. ‘ But I will agree 
to put it to him, and let him settle it for 
himself.’ 

“««That’s all I require,’ said Lady Stone- 
henge. ‘You must ask him to come, and I 
will meet him here.’ 

** The soldier was written to,and the meet- 
ing took place. He was not so much aston- 
ished at the disclosure of his parentage as 
Lady Stonehenge had been led to expect, hav- 
ing known for years that there was a little 
mystery about his birth. His manner toward 
the Marchioness, though respectful, was less 
warm than she could have hoped. The alter- 
natives as to his choice of a mother were put 
before him. 

***No, my lady,’ he said. ‘Thank you 
much, but I prefer to let things be as they 
have been. My father’s name is mine in any 
case. You see, my lady, you cared little for 
me when I was weak and helpless; why 
should [come to you now I amstrong? She’— 
pointing to Milly—‘ tended me from my birth, 
watched over me, nursed me when I was ill, 
and deprived herself of many a little comfort 
to push meon. I cannot love another mother 
as I love her. She 7s my mother, and*I will 
always be her son.’ As he spoke he put his 
manly arm around Milly’s neck, and kissed 
her with the tenderest affection. 

‘«The agony of the poor Marchioness was 
pitiable. ‘ You kill me!’ she said, between her 
shaking sobs. ‘Cannot you—love—me too?’ 

***No, my lady. If I must say it, you 
were ashamed of my poor father, who was 
a sincere and honest man; therefore I am 
ashamed of you.’ 

** Nothing would move him,and the suffer- 
ing woman at last gasped: ‘Cannot—oh can- 
not you give one kiss to me—as you did to 
her? It is not much; it is all I ask—all! 

“** Certainly,’ he replied. 

‘*He kissed her coldly, and the painful 
scene came to anend. That day was the be- 
ginning of death to the unfortunate Marchion- 
ess of Stonehenge. It was in the perverseness 
of.the human heart that his denial of her 
should add fuel to the fire of her craving for 
his love. How long afterward she lived I do 
not know with any exactness, but it was no 
great length of time. That anguish that is 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth wore her out 
soon. Utterly reckless of the world, its ways, 
and its opinions, she allowed her story to be- 
come known; and when the welcome end su- 
pervened (which,I grieve to say, she refused 
to lighten by the consolations of religion), a 
broken heart was the truest phrase in which 
to sum up its cause.” 


The Rural Dean having concluded, some 
observations upon his tale were made in due 
course. The sentimental member. said that 
Lady Caroline’s history afforded a sad instance 
of how an honest human affection will become 
shamefaced and mean under the frost of class 
division and social prejudices. She probably 
loved that humble young husband and his 


child all the time that she was trying to shake 
off both. 

The Church-warden agreed with the rever- 
end gentleman, adding that a mere flash of 
revived sentiment would completely turn the 
current of a woman’s previous action, let it 
set in one direction ever so strongly. 

The Colonel then spoke, saying that his 
experience of the sex had taught him precise- 
ly the same doctrine. More than that, events 
which had caused a Jady’s action to set in a 
particular direction might continue to enforce 
the same line of conduct, while she, like a 
mangle, would start on a sudden in a differ- 
ent course under the same propulsion. 

The President laughed and applauded the 
Colonel, adding that there surely lurked a 
story somewhere behind that sentiment, if he 
were not much mistaken. 

The Colonel fixed his face to a good narra- 
tive pose, and went on without further pre- 
amble. 


Il. 
ANNA, LADY BAXBY. 
BY THE COLONEL. 


“Tr was in the time of the great Civil War 
—if I should not rather, as a 5 subject, 
call it, with Clarendon, the Great Rebellion— 
it was, I say, at that unhappy period of our 
history that toward the autumn of a particu- 
lar year the Parliament forces sat down be- 
fore Sherton Castle with over seven thousand 
foot and four pieces of cannon. The castle, 
as we all know, was in that century owned 
and occupied by one of the Earls of Severn, 
and garrisoned for his assistance by a certain 
noble Marquis who commanded the King’s 
troops in these parts. The said Earl, as well 
as the young Lord Baxby; his eldest son, 
were away from home just now, raising forces 
for the King elsewhere. But there were pre- 
sent in the castle, when the besiegers arrived 
before it, the son’s fair wife Lady Baxby and 
her servants, together with some friends and 
near relatives of her husband; and the de- 
fence was so good and well considered that 
they anticipated no great danger. 

‘*The Parliamentary forces were also com- 
manded by a noble lord—for the nobility 
were by no means, at this stage of the war, 
all on the King’s side—and it had been ob- 
served during his approach in the night-time, 
and in the morning when the reconnoitring 
took place, that he appeared sad and much 
depressed. The truth was that by a strange 
freak of destiny it had come to pass that the 
stronghold he was set to reduce was the home 
of his own sister, whom he had tenderly loved 
during her maidenhood, and whom he loved 
now, in spite of the estrangement which had 
resulted from hostilities with her husband’s 
family. He believed, too, that notwithstand- 
ing this cruel division, she was still sincerely 
attached to him. 

‘His hesitation to point his ordnance at 
the walls was inexplicable to those who were 
strangers to his family history. He remained 
in the field on the north side of the castle 
(called by his name to this day because of his 
encampment there), till it occurred to him to 
send a messenger to his sister Anna with a 
letter, in which he earnestly requested her, 
as she valued her life, to steal out of the 
place by the little gate to the south, and make 
away in that direction to the residence of 
some friends. 

‘‘Shortly after he saw, to his great sur- 
prise, coming from the front of the castle 
walls, a Jady on horseback, with a single at- 
tendant. She rode straight forward into the 
field, and up the slope to where his army and 
tents were spread. It was not till she got 
quite near that he discerned her to be his 
sister Anna; and much was he alarmed that 
she should have run such risk as to sally out 
in the face of his forces without knowledge 
of their proceedings, when at any moment 
their first discharge might have burst forth, 
to her own destruction in such exposure. 
She dismounted before she was quite close 
to him, and he saw that her familiar face, 
though pale, was not at all tearful, as it would 
have been in their younger days. Indeed, if 
the particulars as handed down are to be be- 
lieved, he was in a more tearful state than 
she, in his anxiety about her. He called her 
into his tent, out of the gaze of those around; 
for though many of the soldiers were honest 
and serious-minded men, he could not bear 
that she who had been his dear companion 
in childhood should be exposed to curious 
observation in this her great grief. 

‘‘When they were alone in the tent he 
clasped her in his arms, for he had not seen 
her since those happier days when, at the 
commencement of the war, her husband and 
himself had been of the same mind about 
the arbitrary conduct of the King, and had 
little dreamt that they would not go to ex- 
tremes together. She was the calmer of the 
two, it is said, and was the first to speak con- 
nectedly. 

‘** William, I have come to you,’ said she, 
‘but not to save myself, as you suppose. 
Why, oh, why, do you persist in supporting 
this disloyal cause and grieving us so?’ 

‘**Say not that,’ he replied, hastily. * If 
truth hides at the bottom of a well, why 
should you suppose justice to be in high 
places? I am for the right at any price. 
Anna, leave the castle; you are my sister; 
come away, my dear, and save your life.’ 

‘***Never!’ says she. ‘Do you plan to 
carry out this attack, and level the castle in- 
deed?’ 


“«*Most certainly I do,’ says he. ‘What 
meaneth this army around us, if not so?” 
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“‘«Then you will find the bones of your 
sister buried in the ruins you cause,’ said 
she. And without another word she turned 
and left him. 

““* Anna, stay with me!’ he entreated. 
‘Blood is thicker than water, and what is 
there in common between you and your 
husband now?’ 

‘But she shook her head, and would not 
hear him, and hastening out, mounted her 
horse, and returned toward the castle, as she 
had come. Ay, many’s the time when I 
have been riding to hounds across that field 
have I thought of that scene. 

‘* When she had quite gone down the field, 
and over the intervening ground, and round 
the bastion, so that he could no longer even 
see the tip of her mare’s white tail, he was 
much more deeply moved by emotions con- 
cerning her and her welfare than he had 
been while she was before him. He wildly 
reproached himself that he had not detained 
her by force for her own good, so that come 
what might she would be under his protec- 
tion, and not under that of her husband, 
whose impulsive nature rendered him too 
open to instantaneous impressions and sud- 
den changes of plan. He was now actin 
in this cause and now in that, and lacke 
the cool judgment necessary for the protec- 
tion of a woman in these troubled times. 
Her brother thought of her words again and 
again, and sighed, and even considered if a 
sister were not of more value than a princi- 
ple, and if he would not have acted more 
naturally in throwing in his lot with hers. 

‘*The delay of the besiegers in attacking 
the castle was said to be entirely owing to 
this distraction on the part of their leader, 
who remained on the spot attempting some 
indecisive operations and parleying with the 
Marquis, then in command with far inferior 
forces within the castle. It never occurred 
to him that in the mean time the young Lady 
Baxby, his sister, was in much the same 
mood as himself. Her brother’s familiar 
voice and eyes, much worn and fatigued by 
keeping the field, and by family distractions 
on account of this unhappy feud, rose upon 
her vision all the afternoon, and as day 
waned she grew, more and more Parliamen- 
tarian in her principles, though the only ar- 
guments which had addressed themselves to 
her were those of family ties. 

“‘Her husband, General Lord Baxby, had 
been expected to arrive all the day from his 
excursion into the east of the county, a mes- 
sage having been sent to him informing him 
of what had happened at home, and in the 
evening he arrived, with re-enforcements in 
unexpected numbers. Her brother retreated 
before these to a hill near Ivell, four or five 
miles off, to afford the men and himself some 
repose. Lord Baxby duly placed his forces, 
and there was no longer any immediate dan- 
ger. By this time Ca xby’s feelings 
were more Parliamentarian than ever, and in 
her fancy the fagged countenance of her 
brother, beaten back by her husband, seemed 
to reproach her for heartlessness. When 
her husband entered her apartment, ruddy 
and boisterous and full of hope, she received 
him but sadly; and upon his casually utter- 
ing some slighting words about her brother’s 
withdrawal, which seemed to convey an im- 
putation upon his courage, she resented them, 
and retorted that he, Lord Baxby himself, 
had been against the Court party at first, 
where it would be much more to his credit 
if he were at present, and showing her bro- 
ther’s consistency of opinion, instead of sup- 
porting the lying policy of the King for the 
sake of a barren principle of loyalty, which 
was but an empty expression when a King 
was not at one with his people. The dissen- 
sion grew bitter between them, reaching to 
little less than a hot quarrel, both being 
quick-tempered souls. 

‘‘Lord Baxby was weary with his long 
day’s march and other excitements, and soon 
retired to bed. His lady followed some time 
after. Her husband ct profoundly, but 
not so she; she sat brooding by the window 
slit, and, lifting the curtain, looked forth upon 
the hills without. 

“In the silence between the footfalls of 
the sentinels she conld hear faint sounds of 
her brother’s camp on the distant hills, where 
the soldiery had hardly settled as yet into 
their bivouac since their evening’s retreat. 
The first frosts of autumn had touched the 
grass, and shrivelled the more delicate leaves 
of the creepers; and she thought of William 
sleeping on the chilly ground, under the 
strain of these hardships. Tears flooded her 
eyes as she returned to her husband’s imputa- 
tions upon his courage, as if there could be 
any doubt of Lord William’s courage after 
what he had done in the past days. 

‘*Lord Baxby’s long and reposeful brea- 
things in his comfortable bed vexed her now, 
and she came to a determination on an im- 
pulse. Hastily lighting a taper, she wrote 
on a scrap of paper: 

“«* Blood is thicker than water, dear Wil- 
liam—TI will come,’ and with this in her hand 
she went to the door of the room and out 
upon the stairs; on second thoughts turning 
back for a moment to put on her husband’s 
hat and cloak—not the one he was daily 
wearing —that if seen in the twilight she 
might at a casual glance appear as some lad 
or hanger-on of one of the household women. 
Thus accoutred, she descended a flight of 


circular stairs, at the bottom of which was a | 


door opening upon the terrace toward the 

west, in the direction of her brother's posi- 

tion. Her object was to slip out without the 
(Continued on page 964.) 
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Holiday Announcement. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Who have for many years, 
at this season, displayed the 
largest, most comprehen- 
sive, and attractive stock in 
their line of business, will 
this year excel their former 
exhibits, the result of prep- 
aration on a broader scale 
than ever before. 

The variety in their sev- 
eral departments is so great 
that many of their patrons 
are not aware of many art- 
icles to be found in the 
establishment. 

They have therefore pre- 
pared a small catalogue of 
most of the objects they 
have for sale, with mini- 
mum prices. This BLUE 
BOOK, to be found on their 
counters, or mailed on re- 
quest to any address, can- 
not fail to prove of great 
assistance in suggestions to 
intending purchasers of 
Meliday Gifts. 
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PARKLING AND STILL. 
Radically cures 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
DYSPEPSIA, GRAVEL, 
And all Kidney complaints. 
400 Physicians agree that it is the best water on the market, 


Main Office, Nashua, N. H. New York, 323 Broadway 
Send for Pamphlet. 











“ss Bexens BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and f 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johm Ste, 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
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Armour’s Extract. 


HARPER’S 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A “HOME PRODUCT” FOR AMERICAN HOMES. 





WEEKLY. 








We take the LIBERTY «| ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD »: tite merits oF 


Armour’s Extract of Beef saves money, time, and labor. It renders good and economic 


cookery possible in every household ; takes the place of fresh meat and other “stock” in Soup making; acts as a delicious and 


effective stimulant in cases of weakness and fatigue. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of prime lean beef. 


Book of receipts, showing the use of Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces, mailed, on application, by the manufacturers. 


ARMOUR ck CO., CHICAGO. 
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RECOMMENDED yo CHADULTERATED BXANy 
FORS By LEAD £0 mOREIGN MAAETER. 
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ALL FIRST CLASS WINE 2 1 
MERCHANTS & GROCERS. PERPDozPints $17 00 


ee FRANK MILLERS) 
[Ramis | HARNESS DRESSING) | 


ae FOR USE IN 
LIVERY, EXPRESS AND 
PRIVATE STABLES. 
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does not peel, crack, 
or harden the leather. 


SOLD BY HARNESS DEALERS. 





“Half-a-Dozen Copies.” 


In households where young folks frequently meet 
in the evening, and, after other entertainments 
have lost their charm, indulge in some vocal mu- 
sic, half-a-dozen copies of the “‘ FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SonGc COLLECTION”? would be very much a 
ciated. We can honestly recommend the book. 

Evening Post. 


It is not saying too much for these 
collections of the World’s Favorite 
Songs and Hymns, to assert that few 
agencies in this country are doing a 
better work for the public than the 





C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Offers all leading fash- 
ionable styles in Seal- 
skin garments, Fur 
Shoulder Capes, and 
other fashionable furs, 
at lowest possible prices 
at which reliable furs 
can be sold. 


ek “Ms LA 124 West 42d Street, 


AND 













FRANKLIN SQUARE @ 
@ SONG COLLECTION. 


in spreading abroad, increasing and 
deepening the sentiment in favor of 
Vocal Music at home and in schools. 
Its influence is felt very widely, and 
the publishers are glad to know that 
it is so generally approved in every 
locality where it is known and used. 

Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 S. Prices, post-paid to any address: Paper. 
50 cts. each; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth. $1.00. a@r-Send 
postal card for full contents of the several Numbers 
thus farissued. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $8.00. Sold by all 


Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 







33103 Prince Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Tilustrated Cata- 
logue mailed free to 
out-of-town buyers. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
a interest to every lady... Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. Is nota 











© Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Cosmetic. 
At druggists or by mail, 5@ cts. Sample, 10 cis, (by mail). 








SUPPLEMENT, 


(Continued from page 962.) 
sentry seeing her, get to the stables, arouse 
one of the varlets, and send him ahead of her 
along the highway with the note to warn her 
brother of her approach to throw in her lot 
with his. 

‘* She was still in the shadow of the wall 
on the west-terrace, waiting -for the-sentinel 
to be quite out of the way, when her ears 
were greeted by a voice, saying, from the ad- 
joining shade, 

‘«*Here I be!’ 

’ “The tones were the tones of a woman. 
Lady Baxby made no reply, and stood close 
to the wall. 

‘«*My Lord Baxby,’ the voice continued, 
and she could recognize in it the local accent 
of some girl from the little town of Sherton, 
close at hand. ‘I be tired of waiting, my 
dear Lord Baxby. I was afeard you would 
never come.’ 

‘Lady Baxby flushed hot to her toes. 

“«* How the wench loves him!’ she said to 
herself, reasoning from the tones of the voice, 
which were plaintive and sweet and tender 
as a bird’s. She changed from the home- 
hating truant to the strategic wife in one mo- 
ment. 

“«* Hist!’ she said. 

‘*«My lord, you told me ten o’clock, and 
’tis near twelve now,’ continues the other. 
‘ How could you keep me waiting so if you 
love meas you said? I should have stuck to 
my lover in the Parliament troops if it had 
not been for thee, my dear lord.’ 

‘* There was not the least doubt that Lady 
Baxby had been mistaken for her husband 
by this intriguing damsel. Here was a pret- 
ty underband business! Here were sly ma- 
neeuvrings! Here was faithlessness! Here 
was a precious assignation surprised in the 
midst! Her wicked husband, whom till this 
very moment she had ever deemed the soul 
of good faith—how could he? 

“Lady Baxby precipitately retreated to the 
door in the turret, closed it, locked it, and 
ascended one round of the staircase, where 
there was a loop-hole. ‘I am not coming. 
I, Lord Baxby, despise ye and all your tribe!’ 
she hissed through the opening; and then 
crept up stairs, as firmly rooted in Royalist 
principles as any man in the castle. 

‘Her husband still slept the sleep of the 
weary, well-fed, and well-drunken, if not of 
the just; and Lady Baxby quickly disrobed 
herself without assistance — being, indeed, 
supposed by her woman to have retired to 
rest long ago. Before lying down, she noise 
lessly locked the door, and placed the key 
under her pillow. More than that, she got 
a staylace, and creeping up to her lord in 
great stealth, tied the lace in a tight knot to 
one of his long locks of hair, attaching the 
other end of the lace to the bedpost ; for, 
being tired herself now, she feared she might 
sleep heavily, and if her husband should 
wake, this would be a delicate hint that she 
had discovered all. ; 

‘* It is added that, to make assurance treb- 
ly sure; her gentle ladyship, when she had 
lain down to rest, held her lord’s hand in 
her own during the whole of the night. But 
this is old wives’ gossip, and not corrobo- 
rated. What Lord Baxby thought and said 
when he awoke the next morning, and found 
himself so strangely tethered, is likewise only 
matter of conjecture, though there is no rea- 
son to suppose that his rage was great. The 
extent of his culpability as regards the in- 
trigue was this much: that, while halting at 
a cross-road near Sherton that day, he had 
flirted with a pretty young woman, who 
seemed nothing loath, and had invited. her 
to the castle terrace after dark—an invitation 
which he quite forgot on his arrival home. 

““The subsequent relations of Lord and 
Lady Baxby were not again greatly embitter- 
ed by quarrels, so far as is known, though 
the husband’s conduct in later life was oc- 
casionally eccentric, and the vicissitudes of 
his public career culminated in long exile. 
The siege of the castle was not regularly 
undertaken till two or three years later than 
the time I have been describing, when Lady 
Baxby and all the women therein, except 
the wife of the then Governor, had been re- 
moved to safe distance. That memorable 
siege of fifteen days by Fairfax, and the sur- 
render of the old place on an August even- 
ing, is matter of history, and need not be told 
by me.” 


Several of the listeners round the fire 
wished to hear another story from the Col- 
onel after this, but he said that he could re- 
call nothing else at the moment that would 
be suitable, and that it seemed to him his 
friend on the other side of the fireplace had 
something to say from the look of his face. 

The member to whom he alluded was a 
respectable Church-warden,and a regular at- 
tendant at the Club meetings. He respond- 
ed that his looks had been mainly caused 
by his interest in the lady of the Colonel’s 
story, who was, apparently, a woman of cour- 
age and good feeling, though a little uncer- 
tain in her affections. Another lady, whose 
history this tale had brought to his mind, was 
one, in some respects, of the same sort, and 
while firmer than the last-named in main- 
taining her resolutions, had the same trick 
of reversing them at the critical moment. As 
for telling her story then, his manner was 
much against him, he feared; but he would 
do his best if they wished. 

The circle applauded,and the Church-war- 
den’s narration proceeded in terms not un- 
like the following: 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 











